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Beginning 
A 


New 


Novel About a Girl 


W ho 


Didn’t Believe in Marriage 


SEMI-ATTACHED 


PART ONE 
HAVE told Miss Smiley that I don’t blame 
| her,” said Mrs. Bennet in a voice of almost 
passionate patience, as she began to pour the 
tea. ‘You know, Harriet, I have told you that I 
don’t blame you, although you will remember that 
I said at the time it was silly to stay out looking 
at the moon, with the night dampness seeping in 
from the lake. You must remember it isn’t as 
if you were a young girl. How many lumps, 
Mr. Hare?” 

“No sugar or milk, please,’ replied the clergy- 
man, pulling his chair closer to the tea-table. 

“You take it quite plain? How odd!” said Mrs. 
Bennet disapprovingly. ‘Well! As I tell Harriet, 
what’s done is done, and we will just be a little 
wiser next time.” i 

“Really nothing but a sort of fickle,” poor Miss 
Smiley whispered hoarsely from the other end of 
the small balcony, where she sat at Mrs. Bennet’s 
request, in case the tickle should prove contagious. 
“So stupid of me, Cousin Emily, I really don’t—” 

“Now the question is, who’s to read to me until 
Harriet gets her voice back?’? Mrs. Bennet went 
on, following as usual her own line of thought. 
“The newspapers! And we were just in the middle 
of one of Archibald Marshall’s books, too—so 
beautiful, though I can’t for the moment remember 
which. If it had only been amy other time!” 


’ 


By ANNE PARRISH 


(Mrs. CHARLES A. CoRLISS) 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


“I’m too dreadfully sorry, dear Cousin Emily,” 
wheezed Miss Smiley. 

“T wouldn’t use my voice so much if I were you, 
Harriet. Will you get me my scarf, please? And 
a footstool. These chairs are a very uncomfortable 
height. I think I must speak about it. And while 
you are up, ring for some hot water. This hotel tea 
is always too strong. We shall none of us sleep a 
wink to-night.” 


HE three were sitting on a small sage-green 

iron balcony hung between the blue of Swiss 
skies and the blue of a Swiss lake, like three sedate 
birds in a commodious nest. It was a perfect after- 
noon. The blue mountains would have melted 
unseen into the blue sky if it had not been for the 
dazzle of snow on their summits, the sunshine was as 
yellow as honey and the air was warm and still; but 
here and there on the balcony floor poplar leaves 
like thin curls of gold-leaf spoke of autumn. 

Mrs. Bennet, a dignified woman with an entirely 
serious mind, was apt to have a numbing effect on 
her companions, and her dry refined voice had 
already this afternoon dealt death blows to several 
briskly begun conversations. Mr. Hare, who was 
the vicar of the little English Church, felt that he 
was not being as successful as he usually was in his 
chats with the ladies. But Mrs. Bennet had shown 


herself such a devout churchwoman, and put such 
large contributions on the offertory plate, and 
looked, of a Sunday, sitting erect in her dark satin 
and beautiful lace with big pearls in her ears, so 
much more royal than the real royalty that some- 
times came to his church, that he was fascinated in 
spite of snubs and sugary tea. 

The third member of the party, Miss Harriet 
Smiley, a poor and distant cousin of Mrs. Bennet’s, 
was a dim lady well in her forties. She was still 
sometimes spoken of, however, as a sweet girl—a 
reputation she had gained by putting her head on 
one side, lisping slightly, and kneeling by the chairs 
of older women. Looking like every one and no one, 
she went through life goading people to frenzy by 
saying: “You don’t remember me!” and archly 
refusing to help her victims while they floundered 
and guessed wrong or said feebly: ‘‘Of course I 
remember you perfectly, but I’m so stupid about 
names—” She agreed with every one on every 
subject with enthusiasm, and got into plenty of 
trouble by doing so. There was no harm in her, 
but the fear of poverty had made her silly. She 
acted as an unpaid companion to Mrs. Bennet, but 
was given a home, her traveling expenses when 
she accompanied her cousin on trips such as the 
present one, and, for a Christmas gift, an annual 
visit to Mrs. Bennet’s own dentist. Also Olive, 
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Mrs. Bennet’s daughter-in-law, often gave Miss 
Smiley her dresses when she was done with them, so 
that she was generally rather grandly and inap- 
propriately clothed. In return for these benefits, 
no slave ever worked harder than she. 

“Among the visitors here who come to your little 
church there must be some poor gentlewoman who 
would be glad to earn a bit by reading aloud an 
hour or so a day,” Mrs. Bennet continued. “Ah, 
here is my footstool at last—don’t bother, Mr. Hare, 
Miss Smiley will put it under my feet. You have 
brought my heavy scarf, Harriet, and I want the 
lighter one, the white one with the snow-flake 
pattern. And while you are about it, will you just 
bring the leather cushion for the small of my back? 
And let poor little Lily out—she is shut in the 
bathroom in her basket. Well, Mr. Hare, have 
you no suggestion?” 

Mr. Hare’s long, pale face, that looked like some 
nutritious but not particularly tempting boiled 
vegetable, took on an expression of deep thought. 


” HERE is a young lady at Pension Joli-Séjour 

who might answer the purpose,” he said. 
“A Miss Gaythorn, who is stopping there with 
an invalid mother, a widow—” 

“Yes, here’s my little Lily—yes, she was then!” 
Mrs. Bennet interrupted him, as, with nails clicking 
against the polished floor, a fat elderly spaniel 
came through the sitting-room to the balcony, and 
began to sniff suspiciously at Mr. Hare’s thin legs. 

“Good doggie! Good doggie!’”’ said he without 
much conviction, as the good doggie flattened her- 
self, forepaws spread far apart, and began a low 
growling. “I can’t say I know the Gaythorns 
personally, as they don’t come to church—in fact, 
Mrs. Gaythorn goes nowhere, I believe—and when 
I called I was told not at home—”’ 

“Harriet, pour out some cream in a saucer for 
poor little Lily, and sop some of this brioche in it. 
She is so fond of sopped brioche. See! She knows 
she is to have something good! She understood 
perfectly what I was saying! Go on, Mr. Hare, I 
am listening. Yes, darling, good! Mm-mm! Good!” 

“T was only going to say that Miss Gaythorn 
used to come to the hotel to read to old Colonel 
Buckler, and then she helped Mrs. Bartol with her 
children when she had an—er—unfortunate ex- 
perience with a governess she had brought out from 


London. They were both quite pleased with her. 
I could inquire, if you like.” 

“Ts the mother catching?” asked Mrs. Bennet 
prudently. ‘‘No, my lamb, no more,” as Lily, 
having polished her saucer, sat up to beg. “No, 
Lily. Ah, did she want it so badly, then? Harriet, 
give Lily just one drop more. Bad little girl! 
Bad little Lily. Aren’t you ashamed?” 

“Only nerves, I believe—almost melancholia. 


Oof—!” 


LARGE rose, as solid as a cabbage, came 

flying through the air, and, hitting Mr. Hare 
in the face, fell with a splash into his tea-cup, while 
a lilting voice hailed them from below. 

“Tt’s Mr. Mellon,” Mrs. Bennet said. “Why 
should he have wanted to hit you, Mr. Hare?” 

“He was tossing a rose to you, Cousin Emily,” 
whispered Miss Smiley. “So spontaneous! See! 
He is kissing his hand to you!” 

Mr. Mellon, more generally called—behind his 
back—“ Aunty Ellen,” was, indeed, standing on 
tiptoe on the terrace below, tossing kisses up to the 
balcony, undaunted by the cold regard of an old 
gentleman who looked like a frog, sitting in the 
sunshine wrapped in a plaid shawl. 

“Will you give a poor beggar a dish of tea, dear 
lady?” he sang in a high tenor voice. 

“Come up, Mr. Mellon. Let him in, and ring 
for another cup, Harriet,’ directed Mrs. Bennet. 
“No need to order fresh tea—this is quite warm 
enough. And don’t let him tread on Lily, as 
usual.” 

But Lily, remembering past encounters, prudently 
poured herself in a flattened silky heap under her 
mistress’s skirts, when Mr. Mellon came out on the 
balcony and Mrs. Bennet held out a hand heavy 
with half-hoops of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires 
for him to kiss, which he did with a truly conti- 
nental air. Sentimental Miss Smiley wished that 
she might have had her hand kissed, too, but Mr. 
Mellon had explained to her that it was not proper 
to kiss the hand of an unmarried girl, and this she 
thought very beautiful and reverent. 

“Well, who has any news?” inquired Aunty 
Ellen, pulling a chair up to the tea-table and taking 
a mouthful of brioche that made his cheeks bulge. 
He often affected an impulsive boyishness that went 
better with his round rosy face than with his bald 
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pink head. He went about gathering gossip as a 
bee gathers honey, as a squirrel gathers nuts. 

““Miss Smiley has lost her voice through looking 
at the moon on a damp nignt,”’ said Mrs. Bennet 
gloomily. ‘I was asking our good Mr. Hare here 
to recommend some one to read aloud to me until 
Miss Smiley recovers. We were in the middle of an 
Archibald Marshall—so charming. Like Anthony 
Trollope. I have told any number of people that 
I find him like Anthony Trollope, and they all agree, 
And now who will finish it to me? I don’t care to 
read to myself.” 

Mr. Mellon put a finger to a mouth so small and 
round that it looked like a hole made by a bodkin 
and decorated with a little yellow silk mustache 
done in buttonhole stitch. 

“T have it!” he cried after a moment’s thought. 
“Francesca Gaythorn—Francie, they call her. 
Don’t you agree, Hare?” 

Mr. Hare, whose eye was still watering from the 
impact of the too-solid rose, felt unwilling to agree 
with Mr. Mellon on any subject; but having already 
committed himself, he could only incline his head 
like a stately swan. 

“Nice little thing, and needs the money,” went on 
Mr. Mellon, his voice muffled by brioche and honey. 
“You must have heard of her father and mother, 
dear lady; Rupert Gaythorn and Lucy Armitage 
—eloped, don’t you remember?” No matter 
how slight the acquaintance, he generally called 
people by their first names unless they were present. 

“ Eloped!”’ sighed Miss Smiley. 

“Not one of the Philadelphia Armitages?” asked 
Mrs. Bennet almost respectfully. 

“Quite. Old Isaac’s daughter. Nothing would 
do but they must have each other, and then when 
they got each other—Lor’!” He rolled expressive 
eyes upward. 

““Were they so very, very happy?” breathed 
Miss Smiley. 





R. MELLON, who was being even more of 

a boy than usual, sucked the honey from each 
finger with an audible smack, and brushed the 
crumbs from his neat knees with a blue silk hand- 
kerchief patterned with raspberry-red tadpoles. 

“About as happy as a couple of Kilkenny cats,” 
he replied, tucking the handkerchief into his sleeve. 
“What else could you expect with a temperamental 
artist and a spoiled baby?” 

“She has had a great deal of trouble since then, 
poor soul,” said the clergyman in a professional 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, there’s not much nonsense left in my 
lady now. She gave him fits while he was alive, but 
she’s never gotten over his death, if you’re asking 
me. Surely you’ve seen her, Mrs. Bennet. Don't 
you remember te picture Sargent did of her and 
her sister Camilla—the one who married von Stur- 
mann? Raving beauties, both of them, and both 
of them knew it—Sargent got their smirks to per- 
fection. But Camilla didn’t get on with her baron 


any better than Lucy did with her artist.” 





A large rose, as solid as a cabbage, came flying through the air, hitting Mr. Hare in the face. 
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Francie ran full into a strange young man with so much violence that the breath was knocked out of both of them. 


“T can't think how you always manage to know 
all about every one, Mr. Mellon,” said Mrs. Bennet. 
“It really is astonishing.” And, indeed, she would 
have found even more astonishing the amount he 
knew about her, and retailed to newcomers in the 
lounge of the Hotel des Quatre Princesses after 
dinner, when she and Lily sailed splendidly through, 
followed by Miss Smiley carrying Mrs. Bennet’s 
shawl, Mrs. Bennet’s book, Mrs. Bennet’s spectacle 
case, Mrs. Bennet’s knitting, and the little scales 
on whic h Mrs. Bennet, who was going in for being 
delicate that year, weighed her food at the table. 

Mr. Hare offered to leave a message at Pension 
Joli-Séjour on his way home, so Miss Smiley was 
Sent in to write a note in her uneven pointed hand 
that resembled a fever chart, asking Miss Gaythorn 


to be so kind as to come to the hotel on the following 
morning. And on the following morning, wind- 
blown through a whirl of yellow leaves and yellow 
sunshine, Francie came. 


HE was late, as usual. She always forgot the 

time when she was playing the piano. Pension 
Joli-Séjour was in the hills above the village, re- 
moved from the more desirable neighborhood of the 
lakeside, and Francie ran down-hill along the empty 
road as fast as her legs could carry her. On either 
side high stone walls, feathery with harebells and 
tiny ferns, restrained and hid mild cows whose 
presence was revealed by the straying music of 
their bells; hid also what lay beyond each turn of 
the winding road, so that Francie, pelting around 


a corner, ran full into a strange young man with so 
much violence that the breath was knocked out of 
both of them. 

He was a good-looking young man, with the figure 
of an athlete, and a face burned so deep a brown that 
his hair and small mustache looked almost silver- 
blond by contrast. He was rather damp and hot 
from climbing the steep hill road, but Francie, her 
friendly apologies nipped in the bud, felt that his 
bow was cold enough as he hoped she was not hurt, 
and continued on his way. A dignified young man, 
who did not like having the wind knocked out of 
him by strange young women. 

Francie found Mrs. Bennet sitting with her eyes 
on her traveling clock. It was a bad beginning. 
And how untidy the other’s (Continued on page 100) 
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BARON DE MEYER INTERVIEWS THE 


the 


Several Great 


Couturiers 





COUTURIERS 


When Questioned About the Autumn Mode and the New Silhouette, 


Give 


An Idea of Their Autumn Plans 


ND what is the new winter mode to be? 

\nd what are the great ones planning? 

What about collections? Such queries 

flash across the ocean daily. Who knows so 
soon? Not even the designers, for few houses 
so far have even started on collections, and the 
few that have naturally guard their secrets. 

Yet my dear editor in New York imagines 
every one here is longing to tell me everything 
just for the asking. Hence his pressing cables. 
A letter from him on this subject reached me a 
few days ago. Answers to all he wants to know 
would fill the magazine for several months to 
come. Why not wait until the October issue? 
I shall then have much to say. But now I, 
too, can only guess. 

Well, shall I make an attempt, with the edi- 
tor’s letter in my pocket to remind me of all he 
wants to know—skirt lengths, neck-lines, waist- 
lines, textures, colors, styles, sleeves, embroid- 
eries, trimmings, and millions of other items? 

PARIS IN JUNE 

A’ THIS time of year one lunches in the 

Bois, at Armenonville or at the Chateau 
de Madrid, and in many other delightful places 
besides. Because of innumerable trees, of air 
and sunshine, Paris becomes an ideal spot in 
summer. Every guest in restaurants, at 
present, is not necessarily American, and I 
hoped I might find one or two Parisians in the 
crowd, and among the few the right one. As 
my luck would have it, the right one did sit at 
anearby table. He happened to be Jean Patou, 
alone and visibly bored. Smilingly, I moved to 
his table and sat down. Not being able to 
guess what was in store for him, he had smiled 
back and, as usual, was his own genial self. 
I plunged without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Do you realize,” I started, “‘how dull an 
August issue of any fashion magazine can be? 
Won't you help me make it interesting by tell 
ing me the secrets of your new collection? You 
shake your head? Please don’t be cruel, for if 
I can get from you a first-hand story now on 
what you are planning (to appear in New York 
on August first), my editor might, for once, al- 
most consider me a newspaper man.” 

GREAT COUTURIER SMLENT 

IS answer was, alas, a very serious face. 

His engaging smile had vanished, and the 
creases on Mr. Patou’s forehead (/e front sou- 
cieux du couturier) showed the struggle which 
took place between the possible danger of 
divulging well-guarded secrets and his well 
proven friendship for Harper’s Bazar. 

“T cannot tell you anything now. In fact, 
it’s impossible to give you descriptions of my 
new models so early in the season.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t,’ I almost shouted, 
“or else what should I have to write about for 
the October issue? Only tell me if there are to 
be new departures and new fashions.” 

















His reply was, “Yes,” and then he added, 
“No, new fashions are not deliberately 
launched, they develop gradually. The chemise 
gown,” he continued, “is quite passée de mode. In 
fact, most of my really elegant clients, including im- 
portant foreign buyers, are very tired of it. The 
chemise has become a habit and is indiscriminately 
worn by both slim and stout women. This is a 
terrible mistake. I am, therefore, planning new 
developments. To start with, I mean to revert to 
the traditions de la Grande Couture Francaise, and 
put more actual work into my models, more fulness 


Madame Vionnet’s coat has a waist-line 
that its almost normal. There is a 
hint of the Directoire about the bodice. 


and more material. of course only developing the 
most modern tendencies.” 
“This sounds interesting,” I said, ‘but will you 
persuade women to forego slimness and line?” 
“Certainly not, but there are a thousand ways 





of producing line, for line does not neces- 
sarily spell ‘chemise.’ Though it may be bad 
policy to give you definite information so early 
in the season, I will say this much, to exemplify 
my theory; my collection will be influenced by 
the line and the fashions of 1887.” 


A NEw SILHOU!I 





REMEMBERED having seen in his estab- 
lishment some months ago models which 
reflected this period, at least in atmosphere. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘‘the models you refer to were 
the source of inspiration for gowns I made for a 
play called ‘Bob et Moi.’ While studying the 
period I discovered possibilities for my winter 
collection, of course, only adapted, for I would 
never slavishly follow an old fashion print. 
This has been done in certain houses, especially 
a few years ago, and is a danger which the 
modern dressmaker should beware of. It 
should also be remembered that up to quite 
recently fashions depended on corsets, and that 
our much expected new silhouette must be de- 
signed for modern women only. These are 
devotees of sport and are accustomed to free- 
dom of movement. The most which is toler- 
ated nowadays is a supple ceinture, and I see to 
it that my vendeuses recommend them to all 
their clients.” 

“Ts there such a difference between a corset 
and a ceinture?”’ I asked. “I’ve lately been to 
a very big establishment, where mannequins 
were featured as not wearing any ceinture at 
all. Somehow they didn’t seem to need them.” 

“Few women are sufficiently well built to do 
without them,” he replied, “‘and if they were 
and looked like the fine statues of ancient 
Greece, I should be the first to advocate un- 
restricted liberty of body. But alas, such 
figures are not often met with!” 


VELVET FoR WINTER 
“ AND what about textures, Monsieur 
“ Patou? Can’t you tell me something 


about them? Will you continue to use maro- 
cain or crépe Cordone, and how do you feel 
about velvet?” 

‘I consider silk velvet the king of winter 
materials. It is the most beautiful setting for a 
woman, and is used by jewelers to set off their 
Therefore, ‘Vive le 


most precious jewels. ’ 

velours.” 

I shall make a number of 
models in a material named ‘Byzantin.’ It isa 
texture I launched a year ago, a sort of maro- 
cain with a reversible satin back. It lends itself 
to brilliant and mat combinations; these will be 
a feature of the winter season.” 

“And what about sleeves and neck-lines?’ 
**Sleeves for winter should be long, for noth- 
ing is more hideous than a short sleeve, a little 
glove, and a bare arm in between. Neck-lines 
I can’t define. They will more than ever be 
designed to suit each individual model, and 
especially each individual neck.” 
“Are you by any chance getting tired of 
embroidery? And what about new colorings?” 
“T shall never tire of embroideries, for as long as 
they are new in design and color they fascinate me. 

I work more than ever from antique embroidered 

documents, for, as you know, my collection of 

textures is one of the finest in France; my resources 
in this respect, therefore, almost inexhaustible. As 
to colorings, I am bringing out a few new shades.” 

“T don't what you mean,” I answered. 
“How can you produce unknown colors?” 


‘Besides velvet 


, 


see 
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This is a line study 
of the bodice and 
round neck-line of the 
Louiseboulanger 
gown shown at left. 
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The bodice of this 
black gown is merely 
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\ a fowl for a_ great 





cascade of black coc k’s 
a feathers down the skirt. 





“Of course I can’t. Don’t think I am foolish 
enough to imagine an unknown color can be in- 
vented 
by certain new ‘demi-nuances’ unique in modern 
textures. I see you are puzzled. Let me explain. 
In my collection of antique costumes there are 


Nevertheless I expect you to’ be surprised 


some poor-looking coats, as well as some dilapi- 
dated little gowns of respectable age. These have 
been worn by many generations. The successive 
owners have felt the legitimate desire of having 
their garments cleaned. The repeated cleaning 
process has produced unexpected shades, and it is 


these I have quite slavishly reproduced. This is 
the secret of ‘Patou’s new demi-nuances.’ They 
may annoy Messieurs et Mesdames les co pie urs, for 


it will take them quite a while to copy my models 
in their original colorings, for the materials to pro- 
duce these are so far not on the market.” 


4 Visit to CHANEL 


I DROVE back to town much satisfied with the 

talk I had with Mr. Patou, and directed my chauf- 
feur to take me to 31 rue Cambon. I had learned 
much, but was now fired with the desire of knowing 
more, so where could I possibly get more valuable 
information than at Mademoiselle Chanel’s? 

She was in, and would see me. I walked up-stairs 
to her little sanctuary on the second floor, and 
knocked at the door. .\ voice called out, “ Entrez,” 


and there she was, seated on a big cushion on the 
floor, in animated conversation with Mrs. Bate, her 
personal assistant (topic, evidently, the new col- 
lection). 

I must have arrived at the psychological moment, 
for she greeted me in her most friendly manner. 

“There you are, cher ami. Is it true you have been 
trying to see me for the last three days? Is there 
anything I can do for you, anything in my power to 
give you? An interview. I hadn’t thought of that, 
though I'd gladly tell you everything there is to 
know, even if you make use of it for Harper's 
Bazar, if it weren't so early in the season, for I shall 
only have something worth while to say about my 
collection after I have made it. I shall soon start. 
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_ One thing, though, I can tell you now. I consider that my models, famous for their 
simplicity, haven’t been simple enough so far. I shall make them even simpler. My 
head is full of novel ways to make things look plainer than before, only you shall not be 
told these novel ways. They shall remain a mystery for the present. 

“Soon I will retire to my workrooms, and cut myself off from all my friends to ponder 
sie what is elegant, and practical, and becoming. These are the three factors on which my 
entire winter collection is based. Having a following, I shall dictate to them, and decree 
‘Sood taste.’ Good taste is to become the latest fashion, and we shall see if Iam strong 
enough to put a stop to the ever increasing vulgarity in dress, so much d la mode just now. 
Every good tradition and lovely fashion is being vulgarized beyond recognition. I invented 
serviceable short skirts, but never meant women to show their knees. I designed gowns 
leaving the neck bare, but didn’t expect women to wear an evening’s décolleté in the 
alternoon. Bobbed hair in Paris was started by me. Now, c’est tellement tombée dans le 
commun that there is hardly a woman left with any hair at all. Everything lovely when 
vulgarized and badly worn ceases to be attractive. 









Redfern uses black 
lace spread in a deli- 
cate cloud over silver 
tissue. The filmy 
cape, is tied with 
rose-colored ribbons. 


The neck and shoul- 
der lines of this silver 
tissue and black lace 
gown from Redfern 
are singularly good. 
The neck-line is new. 
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The combination of fur and a silk fabric is at the moment 
very smart. Above, at the left, Patou uses striped black 
satin with cream-colored “blaireau” fur. With it is 
shown a red figured crépe coat with nutria fur. At the 
right the red figured crépe coat is also shown full length. 


“T shall, of course, not revert to extremes and make trained 
dresses. », but I may design a few, slightly longer models, and 
I shall avoid embroidery wherever I can. Beads and rhinestones 
should be relegated to the stage. Enough of them! Lace has 
been neglected, so I shall use it. Feather trimmings I detest, but 
I am crazy about red velvet, both of the silk and cotton kind. 
I shall make several ensembles in Scotch shawls, also in plaids, 
and I have invented a new sweater, plain jersey with sleeves 
entirely different from the bodice part. Here is one,” and I was 
shown a beige sweater with sleeves composed of half an inch wide 
circular stripes, in white, royal blue, and black crépe de Chine, 
deftly sewn together in alternate colors. This idea will surely be 
widely copied in three months from now, for making sleeves differ- 
ent from the rest of the garment is a new departure. It should 
lend itself to infinite combinations.” 

“What fun, to start a fashion and watch its evolution else- 
where!” 

“Yes, I will continue using velvet and fur for winter coats. 
I may even use velvet for gowns, though I haven’t quite made 
up my mind on this point, so don’t blame me for having given 
you false information should the idea not materialize. 

“You can tell the readers of Harper’s Bazar Mademoiselle 
Chanel has never gone to a museum for inspiration, nor has 
she ever designed a period gown. Tell them I design for my 
new collection clothes such as I should like to wear myself, 
considering in succession every likely (Continued on page 114) 
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{~ 7 f =, FO J If one can ever point to the work of an artist and say, 
(/20 al A} Sh Ze CL “That is typical of this artist, or that is absolutely 
, characteristic of that artist,” we should say that this gown of 
white chiffon, patterned with color, is typically Vionnet. 

The photograph was taken chez Vionnet; the model is 

framed in the lovely glass doorway designed by Lalique. 
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“ALS. AL.” and that em- 
barrassing moment when 
he realizes what it means 
to have words curl up 
on the tongue and die. 


MORE THAN INNOCENCE 
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ABROAD 


The Distinguished Author of “Vhis Freedom? Makes His First Trip to Paris 


LL PARIS is divided into four parts: the terror 
of its street traflic, the leisure of its pave- 
ments, the delight of its cafés, and the appall 

ing heat of its interiors. 

Those are the outstanding impressions I find I 
have brought back with me from my first 
visit to Paris; and I wish to state with 
most solemn emphasis that I am perfectly 
well aware that I know nothing whatever 
about Paris, and that these impressions are 
I desire 
to state this, and to state it with emphasis, 


wrong and grotesque impressions. 


because I know that Paris is the second 
home of all persons of culture and that 
these impressions of mine will outrage those 
persons in their deepest depths unless I 
save them the trouble of saying, ‘These are 
the impressions of a fool.’’ Quite right. 
They are. And that was another of my 
impressions of Paris. She suffers fools 
gladly. She suffered me. 

\lso—getting her revenge, so to speak 
I have the characteristically 
gross Englishman’s passion for fresh air, and the 
temperature at which Paris keeps her interiors 
her hotels, her banks, her offices, and her big shops 


she caused me to suffer. 


was to me like imprisonment in the final chamber 
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of a Turkish bath with all your clothes on. In the 
public rooms of my hotel, and in the bank where I 
got my impressive stacks of francs, and in the shops 
where they made them look silly, the system of 
ventilation was not a system of ventilation but a 
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system of storage of solid, immovable chunks of 
heat on which you could have cut your name with a 
penknife. Certainly if you did so cut your name it 
would remain there forever. They never move the 
air of their interiors; they only make it hotter. 


I was in Paris exactly one week and it was my 
first visit to Paris; and I learned almost at once a 
thing of, to me, profoundest interest. I learned 
why it was that in the French exercises of my child- 
hood such great attention was given to the pens 
and the ink of the aunt of the brother 
of the gardener. (You remember how they 
were always asking where these things were, 
and who had them, and all that?) 

The reason for the prominence given to 
those pens and that ink is because those are 
the pens and that is the ink they still use 
They haven’t any others. That gardener 
and his relations got out a gross or so of 
pens and a quart or so of ink about the 
time those exercises were first written for 
the children of England, and France has 
gone on using the identical pens and the 
identical ink ever since. 

It accounts for their appalling hand- 
writing. French literature is a glory to all 
literature, but how the dickens it was 
written and continues to be written with those pens, ! 
can’t imagine. Their figures, I mean their numerical 
figures, not the lovely shapes I saw along the boule- 
vards, are even worse. The figures written for me 
on some of the bills I paid were like no figures I had 
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ever seen or imagined. I particularly remember one 
figure done for me by a waiter at a restaurant. It 
was the “‘tens”’ figure of the total, and all I can say 
of it, by way of description, is that it lay along the 
paper like. a hair lying on its back with its knees up, 
if you follow me. 


STARED at it all ways. It appeared to me to 

have no relation whatever to the rest of the 
total nor, by itself, any relation to any symbol 
recognized by civilized man. It looked like a tired, 
worn-out hair that had chucked itself there to rest 
and that a puff would blow away. 

I tried it with a puff to see if it would blow away; 
but you can’t, unfortunately, cut down your bill 
like that, even witl* French figures. I asked the 
waiter to tell me the total, and he told me; and it 
appeared that this extraordinary apparition was a 
six-sixty something francs, the total. I allowed five 


minutes to elapse, and then, in one of those spark- 
ling moments that sometimes come to me, I beck- 
oned again my garcon and, putting my finger 


pens and ink to Paris in his absence, and 
that France has gone on copying the 
erased seven ever since. 

Something like that accounts for it. 
I am sure, and when I say how much I 
wish I could express my affection for the 
French by doing them the boon of 
wrenching this ridiculous stroke off their 
seven for them, it reminds me of an 
Englishman I met in Paris who really 
is weighed down by the earnestness of 
his desire to confer an enormous reform 
on the French nation. 

I will announce this reform by giving 
the incident in which my friend first 
communicated it. 

This friend has about as much working French 
as I have—about as much, that is to say, as you 
could write on an envelop with an English pen or 
on a sheet of foolscap with a French one. He has a 
bit more than that really, but it’s precious little, 
and what there is of it he pronounces with an accent 

like the gait of a man crossing a ploughed 
field on a streaming wet day. If you 








over all his figures but the tired hair, asked 
what figure it was. He said without hesitation 
that it was a nine. The sparkle died out of 
me at once because this added thirty francs to 
my bill; so I told him hurriedly that he was 
wrong and, by paying, closed the incident with 
great speed. 

Yes, as I was saying, their figures, thanks to their 
devotion to these gardener’s writing implements of 
theirs, are even worse than their letters; and, as I 
Was going to say, their figure seven is the worst of a 
villainous lot. I never recognized that seven all 
the time I was in Paris. He kept coming to me 
day after day, but I never could get friendly with 
him. They make an absurd stroke across him, and 
it was that absurd stroke that to my eyes utterly 
disguised him. 


N MY way back from Paris, brooding over this 

seven and other mysteries of Paris, I very much 
pleased myself by discovering why the French 
put that stroke across it. It is, I am sure, that 
when that gardener and his relatives were getting 
out their national stock of pens and ink, one of 
them (the gardener himself, I think) realizing how 
awful the figures were, and how much worse his 
family’s pens would make them, thought he would 
devise substitutes for one or two and started by 
crossing out the seven as being the worst. No 
French pen that I ever found makes more than one 
short stroke at a dip, and my theory is that the 
gardener just made that one erasion stroke across 
the seven and then cursed and went off to mend the 
pen, and that the manuscript was sent off with the 














can imagine a man thus pounding along, 
dragging up each foot with a heave and 
depositing it with a thud, you can 
imagine the manner of diction that my 
friend treads out before a Frenchman, 
and you can imagine the Frenchman 
wondering in what conceivable coun- 
try the strange sounds can pass for 
intelligible speech. 

Well, that’s the friend I met in Paris 
and this is the nature of his concern. 
I sat at a café table. He stood beside 
me. He had got into conversation with 
an unfortunate Frenchman and was 
asking him something. I couldn't 
make out what it was and the French- 
man hadn’t an idea what it was. The Frenchman 
was cornered up against a table, and was, moreover, 
characteristically polite and anxious to help, and 
my friend stood over him and talked to him and 
wagged a commanding finger at him precisely with 
the air of a schoolmaster talking to a frightened boy. 

There came over my friend’s face as he harangued 
a look in which were mingled pity, pain, surprise, 
and presently I was to know the reason 
for this tender, this deep concern. He 
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with the air of a man weighed down by the awful 
misfortune of these people all about him. I have 
seen him watch two Frenchmen “ jabbering” away 
to one another and then shake: his head and very 
sadly sigh and move away. His thoughts are 
written upon his face. “Terrible, terrible!’ he is 
saying. ‘They pretend to understand one another. 
I know that I have only to go up to them and 
address them in order to expose the whole ghastly 
sham. They can’t understand their own language! 
Terrible, terrible!” 

Yes, he longs, that man, with the whole depth of 
his hall-marked Toryism for the French Academy 
or somebody to come forward and put their head 
on his knee and burst into tears and confess that 
they do not understand their own language, and 
never have understood it, and implore him to teach 
it to them. He’d do it. He’s English. The rest 
of the world is to him, in their own countries, ‘These 
extraordinary foreigners, you know, old man.” 


HAVE dwelt on this characteristic of many 
foreigners in Paris because I see in it merely an 
enlargement of an attitude toward Paris and 
Parisians which, during my week, I found—I admit 
—to be my own. Yes, I stray my mind toward 


my friend who is convinced the French don’t 
understand their own language and I say to myself, 
“There, but fer a mild sense of humor, goes A.S.M.”’ 

Because, although I have listed into four my 
outstanding impressions of Paris, I do admit 
that if I had to produce but one single impression, 








unloaded on the unhappy Frenchman 
about two dozen enormous blocks of 
words, huge rugged chunks of sound 
without form and void, and then turned 
his voice to me and spoke in English. 
““My goodness, old man,” he said (in 
sorrow, mind you, and not a bit in 
anger), “‘My goodness, old man, these 


people can’t understand their own 
language, you know.” | 


\ 
| | 
He is certain of it; he is absolutely _ \ \ 
convinced that when a Frenchman does Sa ek 









not understand him the fault is the 
Frenchman's (‘I said it as slowly and 
distinctly as it’s possible to speak, old 
man”’); and he is far from being the only 
foreigner who, when in France, has the same belief. 
I heard the same thing from more than one when I 
was in Paris, and I remember that I heard it said 
very frequently during the war. Not all, however, 
take it so seriously to heart as does my friend and as 
do the solid, genuine antique Englishmen of his type. 
To him it is a terrible state of affairs. I have seen 
him, since that incident, wandering about Paris 


Wr, ful nek to Cane 


if I had to render my week’s observations at a blow, 
I should have to say that Paris wasn’t real; my 
week was a week in toyland. It wasn’t real because 
it wasn’t English; and it was toyland and out of a 
toy-shop because, being English, I looked upon it, 
not as an entity of its own but as a would-be imita- 
tion of the country that is mine. 

You see, lam a Londoner (Continued on page 112) 
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DRIVE ONE’S OWN 
IS NOW :A SMART 


MODERN PRACTISE 


Driving her Fiat roadster in Central Park we find Miss 
Blanche Strebeigh, daughter of Mrs. Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte of New York and Newport. Miss Strebeigh is 
one of the army of junior social personages who have taken 
courses in the intricacies of automobile mechanics. 


Both at the seaside and up in the mountains, well-known 
matrons and maids now enjoy driving their own cars. Mrs. 
R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, who is spending the summer at 
‘“‘ Peapacton,” her estate in Far Hills, New Jersey, drives 
her Dodge car to the Essex Country Club tennis courts. 
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AtNewport Mrs. Williams 
P. Burden motors Mr. 
Burden and her son by a 
former marriage, James 


Miss Audrey Hoffman 
takes her Buick roadster to 
Newport and is joined at 
the Casino by Miss Justine 
V. R. Townsend and 
Henry O. Havemeyer,; Jr. 





G. Douglas, Junior, to 
Bailey's in her Stutz. 





Seated at the wheel of 
her Packard roadster at 
the Glen Cove Street Car- 
nival, Mrs. Frederick 
Trubee Davison chats with 
Mrs. Warren Murdock. 


Photographs on this page by 
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Mrs. Gurnee Munn, the former Miss Marie Louise Wanamaker, daughter of Rodman 
Wanamaker, takes Mrs. A. Brockie Mason of Philadelphia for a spin in her Rolls-Royce. 
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MISS ANNE STILLMAN 


5 The engagement of Miss Stillman, daughter of Mrs. Anne U. Petter Stillman, to 
Henry Pomeroy Davison, a son of the late Henry P. Davison and Mrs. Davison of 
New York and Locust Valley, Long Island, was recently announced. Miss Stillman 
is a granddaughter of the late James Brown Potter and the late James Stillman. Her 
wedding to Mr. Davison will be one of the notable events of the early autumn season. 
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The Deauville scarf 
was shown in No- 
vember, 1922, long 
before the scarf was 
an. established mode. 





Chanel’s black and 
white pearls 
shown in February, 
1924, 


were 


when — this 
fashion was young. 





Thi pre sent 


of ostrich, including 


vOgUc 


the feather boa, was 
announced in the 


May issue this year. 


1924 
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VHICH 
The Idea of the “Costume Complete,” 

the Shingle, Which Are the Basis 


WE SAY, 


‘+s 


the Tube Silhouette, and 
of the Entire Mode 


To-day, Is now Accepted and Established 


By 


THE SCARF 


Q Vhe craze for the scarf is at its height—in Paris 
as here. One of the first representations of this 
mode was in Harper's Bazar in November, 1922. It 
originated in the square, Deauville scarf, tied on one 
side. That passed and the rectangular scarf came 
in, growing cver longer and more enveloping. To- 
day almost every costume has its scarf. 


THE FIRST SHINGLE 


GQ Vhe first shingle to be represented in any fashion 
periodical was shown in February, 1923, in Har per’s 
Bazar. In that issue Mrs. David Van Buren was 
sketched in her new shingle and her old “bob” to 
give the contrast effectively; and Miss Ina Claire's 
new shingle was sketched and described. ‘This 
style threatens to supersede the ‘bob,”” we an- 
nounced, when the “bob” was still supreme; and we 
showed how even the silhouette was conforming to 
this style, following the “scooped-in” appearance 
of the back of the head. The shingle is one of the 
components of an entirely new mode, and was so 
announced in Harper’s Bazar almost a year ago. 


CHANEL PEARLS 


Q Chanel makes jewelry as well as dresses, and has 
made famous a certain type of imitation jewelry 
which is almost the only obviously artificial style 
tolerated to-day by the smart woman. It began 
with her black and white pearl earrings, shown for 
the first time in Harper's Bazar in February, 1924. 
Now her strings of black and white pearls and 
emeralds for necklaces and bracelets, worn in a 
variety of ways, are extremely smart. 
BUTTONS 


THE VOGUE OF 


@ Buttons are worn even on hats—Lanvin hats. 
Stitched together in long rows they form an edging 
for the brim. They are also—always tn rows—set 
close together and held with colored stitching—used 
in every conceivable way on dresses, even on evening 
gowns. And it ts the commonest variety of buttons 
that are so used—just cheap black or white porce- 
lain buttons. This mode was announced in a full 


page of models in Harper’s Bazar in May. 


OSTRICH 


Qs a trimming for evening gowns and for feather 
boas it is a strong fashion, announced in May in a 
full page of gowns; always the willow variety; never 
used on hats, which are still practically nude. 

CHINTZ DRESSES 


LACE AND 


Also announced in May. Both styles, but natu- 
rally lace as being the more usual fabric, are now 
strongly featured. 

PLAITS AND RUFFLES 

Both announced over a year ago as important 
fashions (in July, 1923) are strong to-day. 


MARIE 


fashion periodical in June, 1923. 


Lyons 


THE DIRECTOIRE MODE 


Q This influence is always much talked of but it 
creeps into the mode only in touches—a cape, a hat, 
a collar. The hat was announced in September, 
1923; other developments last May. 

BLACK 


AND BROWN 


@, This color combination, still one of the strongest 
schemes in the mode, was announced in August, 
IQ2 3. These 
schemes are carried throughout the toilette in every 


Black and beige is a chic variation. 
detail of shoe, glove, et cetera. 


THE COSTUME COMPLETE 


Q, Announced as a mode for the first time in any 
This 


started with the matching of wrap and dress and was 


mode 


announced in Harper's Bazar as early as December, 
1921, when two pages of evening gowns and wraps, 
designed to be worn together, were shown. Since 
then Harper's Bazar has constantly marked its 
progress, and, in June and August of 1923, its 


jinal development, the keying of every detail of the 


costume to the dress. 


THE HIGH HAT 

QA by-product of the Directoire mode, it was given 
two pages of display in September, 1923, a year ago. 
It is only now beginning to take an important place 
in the mode—a shining example of the advanced 
information of Ilarper’s Bazar. 

SUIT 


THE TAILORED 


QL Announced as a mode for the first time in any 
periodical in the July, 1923, issue of Harper's 
Bazar. 
now retiring to its proper place 


Since then it has risen to a climax, and is 
the morning hours. 


THE TUBE SILHOUETTE 


Q This silhouette was announced as a mode for the 


Jirst time in any fashion periodical in August, 1923. 


Previously, straight-line dresses had been showin 
among other silhouettes but not indicated as the 
coming mode. Now it was announced that ‘* women 
—those who can muster this degree of chic—are to 
look like pipe-stems.” In October and again in 
November it was prominently displayed. 


PLAIDS 


@ Strong in the mode to-day and growing stronger, 
were announced as a mode for the first time in 
Harper’s Bazar in May, 1924. 

GLOVES 


THE NEW 


, To-day (like shoes) they are a tremendously im- 
portant element in the ‘costume complete,” a theory 
of dress which has increased the importance of all 
accessories. From being merely white kid affairs, 
they have passed through every stage of elaboration 


with cut-outs, appliqués, and embroidery, and now 
are getling back (like shoes) to simpler principles. 
The new mode was shown in March, 1923. 
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The Directoire mode, 


always 


talked of, 


was strongly repre- 
sented in Harper's 
Bazar, May, 1924. 


The 
high 


nounced 





vogue of the 


hat was 
while 


ail- 
> the 


cloche was supreme, 
September, 1023. 
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glove styles have been 


represe nied, 
prevailing 


in 


March, 


the 
sivles 


Ive 3. 
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Miss Ada Forman shows the ears, but 
with 
coming more and more into prominence. 


a fringe in front; the ear is 
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Lady Diana Manners here shows a softly 
waved shingle sweeping from the side part 
and brushed all to one side across the back 
of the head as though blown by a little wind. 
A ban g covers the forehead to the « vebrox s. 
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Mademoiselle Gabrielle Chanel’s hair, 
parted on the extreme side, is drawn across 
the forehead, and fluffed over the ears. 
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Miss Juliette Crosby shows an 1830 


shingle, parted down the middle of the back 
and then brushed forward on both sides. 


WOMEN OF SOCIETY 


AND THE STAGE 
WEAR THE LATEST 
VARIATIONS 
OF THE SHINGLE, A 
FASHION ANNOUNCED 
THE FIRST 


TIME IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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The hair here is softly waved and brushed 
back in a masculine pompadour, showing 
the ears, a style fast gaining ground. 


HE shingle is an outstanding example 

of the advance information given by 

Harper’s Bazar. In February, 1923, 
months before any other fashion publication 
announced its coming, the Bazar showed 
three sketches of this then new fashion of 
dressing the hair. Mrs. David Van Buren’s 
close, boyish shingle was contrasted with her 
old “bob” and Miss Ina Claire’s French 
shingle was sketched and described. ‘* This 
style threatens to supersede the ‘bob,’”’ we 
announced when there were only two or 
three shingled heads in this country—and it 
did. The “bob” is utterly passé and almost 
any coiffure except the shingle is apt to look 
a little old-fashioned. . 

It seems almost impossible, yet there are 
almost as many ways of wearing closely 
cropped hair as there are of arranging long 
hair. Every face may be suited—if the head 
itself is a good shape. Some of the latest 
variations are shown on these two pages. 

Let us announce now two important facts: 
first, that the shingle is here to stay a long, 
long time; sooner or later you will cut your 
hair, you might just as well do it sooner. 
Smart women will not easily sacrifice this 
newly acquired ‘‘chic.”” And secondly, theears 
will be more and more revealed. That is the 
way the wind of fashion is blowing. Shorter, 
closer to the head, exposing the ears—that 
is the coming development of the shingle. 





This was the first re pre- 
sentation of the shingle 
many fashion periodical 

Mrs. David T. L. Van 
Bure nskete hed February, 
1923, in Harper's Bazar, 

















Mrs. Carroll Carstairs wears the conven- Baroness de Meyer’s white hair, faintly 
tional shingle, parted on one side, loosely blued, is a halo about her head, revealing 
waved, fitting the head like a smooth cap. the ears but with curls in front of them. 























Mrs. Carter Leidy here shows a shingle which 
is extremely smart if not exaggerated. The 
hair is rather irregularly cut and worn without 
a part anywhere, brushed down from the 
center of the head in carefully careless disorder. 
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SOME OF THE NEWEST INTERPRE’ 


SILHOUETTE 


Though other silhouettes exist, none has the prestige enjoyed to-day 
by the tube. gown has the fluted ruffle at the hem, which 
is such a flattering finish. It is of white Georgette crépe embroidered 


iit rose, blue, and gold beads and a heavy band of deeper gold s pangles. 


This evening 


The tube appeared over a year ago, but it was only the discerning eyes 
of the few which saw in it the dominating mode of the future. Here it is, 
developed in deep salmon-colored moire with embroidered bands of 
gold thread and gold tassels. The shallow plait varies its severe line. 
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An evening gown of two 
shades of wisteria crépe with 
narrow bands of embroidery 
in silver taread and rhine- 
stones. The scarf breaks 
the otherwise severe line. 


The tubular line of this 
brown satin dress (below, 
right) is varied by a fan- 


shaped inset. One of the 


newest of new felt hats is high, 
with a fold at the top; Rolle. 
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WHICH 
HARPER’S BAZAR ANNOUNCED JUST 


YEAR AGO 


MODE TO-DAY 


ARPER’S BAZAR _ believes that its 
readers want more than suggestions; 


they want to be told, in word and pic- 


ture, what the coming mode is to be. It is one 
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Tube dress shown in 


Harper's Bazar, Au- 


gust, 10 


This was 


the jirst the tuhe was 


aninounr 


ed 


as a mode. 


thing to show a variety of fashions with no 
guiding hand to point to the one that is the mode 
of the future, and another to announce in no 
uncertain terms, ‘7his is the coming mode.” 
Simply showing a model that may or may not 
develop into a mode, means nothing. Actually 
to proclaim a mode means to show it in an 
important way, with one or more models 
prominently displayed, and at the same time 
to say, ‘This. is an important new mode.” 

In this section we are showing some of the 
modes of to-day which were first announced in 
Harper’s Bazar, months and months before 
they became important fashions. 
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Black chiffon, with a brim of 
silver cloth, a flare of black 
tulle, a silver and a black brush, 
a sapphire pin; from Rolle. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
1 
Gray suede gloves from Bonwit : 
Teller; purse of antique Per- 
sian. brocade in silver, blues, 
and reds; Bergdorf Goodman. 
' 











Simple black patent-leather, one- 
strap slipper from Henning. Only 
the simplest of slippers and 
pumps are permitted at present. 














RENEE Imported by BERGDORF GOODMAN 


A coat-dress of black chiffon banded with white chiffon, with a scarf to match, 
\ | makes a complete costume for the street. Renée uses three layers of chiffon 
as though it were a substantial fabric, achieving the most tailored effects. 


\ THE IDEA OF THE “COSTUME COMPLETE,” 
FIRST PROMULGATED IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR, IS THE 
DOMINATING PRINCIPLE 

[ OF THE MODE TO-DAY - 


Lustrous gun-metal beads Bb plet 
compose this necklace. 
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7 Bracelets of black and al yz¢ 
\ a, ft 
Mes white pearls and emer- Bazi 


alds; Bergdorf Goodman. 
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The “costume com- 
Dicte” with « Very ae 
COSSOrV Was first an- 


dyzed in Har per’s 
Bazar ind unre 102}. 
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MALAGA GRENtT 


with gold and silver braid. 





1924 
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Hat of black grosgrain and milan 
with three gold parrot heads with 
lacquer red beaks to answer 
| the red in the purse; Rolle. 








| 
| 
| 
| Plain, one - button rose beige 
gloves; purse of antique Persian 
| brocade in gold and lacquer red to 
match the hat; Bergdorf-Goodman. 


iio? 


Slippers of rose beige suédewith tiny 
gold and enamel buckles, match- 


j 








Imported Ly HATTIE 


Dress of rose beige satin with vestee and hem of matching chiffon banded 


T HAS always been a principle of good dressing 
that the various parts of the costume should 
harmonize, but it is only in the last few seasons 

that the principle of harmony in every last detail 
and accessory has been so carefully observed. One 
bought a dress, a coat, a hat, shoes, et cetera, that 
went well enough together but were not necessarily 
one and inseparable. Now one no longer buys a 
coat that may be worn with several dresses, a hat 
that suits many toilettes; but one buys a dress and 
wrap that were created to be worn together; a hat, 
gloves, jewels, shoes, purse, et cetera, that could not 
possibly be transferred to another toilette. The 
simplicity of clothes to-day has been compensated 
by the necessity of building up complete costumes, 
thus adding an exquisiteness to dress it did not 
formerly possess. The ‘‘complete costume’”’ was first 
announced as a mode in Harper’s Bazar in June, 1923. 


Seven-cighths coat of black ottoman silk 
lined, collared, and cuffed with the chiffon; the last word in chic to-day. 


. we ing the dress, ure the last touch to 
CARNEGIE a - 
this “costume complete; Henning. 


~ 


One long strand of black 


and white pearls for the hd 


neck and one wound 
around the wrist. These | 
Chanel pearls and emeralds \ 


are the rage at present. 
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She heard her husband’s foot- 
steps. Hurriedly she gave the Not an ordinary officer, 


note to a servant to deliver. 


ENERAL SIR HENRY ROSSITER, 

K. C. B., and Mary his wife are, to-day, 

the embodiment of British Respectability— 
solid, calm, and secure 

Lady Rossiter is perhaps a little straight-laced, 
a little rigid on questions of morality. But her 
position naturally entails certain responsibilities, 
and one can not be too careful. The merest glance 
at either the General or his wife would show that 
it is impossible to associate anything doubtful or 
unpleasant with them, or with the little world in 
which they move. 

Nevertheless, there was once a moment when 
Mary Rossiter’s reputation, the marriage itself, 
indeed the whole superstructure of their respectabil 
ity trembled ominously. 

Sir Henry was a major at the time, and in com- 
mand at Mainkwar, the most remote station in 
Burma. His wife was a girl of twenty-six. It was 
a sinister place for a girl, particularly for one so 
beautiful as Mary Rossiter. Beyond were the 
foothills of the Palkai Range; on the horizon was 
China, mysterious and almost unknown. 

The Major’s romance had started while he was 
on leave in England. There was a glamour for 
Mary about the lean, taut soldier—a glamour in 
the stories he told of those vague countries where 
he served. The result was a little disconcerting 
to both of them; six months later the Major re 
turned to his distant command with a young wife. 


HE station was—to put it mildly 

Rossiter, of all men! But, once it had recovered 
from its amazement, the station agreed that he had 
exhibited jolly good taste. At least, the male part 
of it did. The ladies were inclined to reserve their 
judgment. One never knew. 


surprised. 


\iter all, one can not have everything; exceeding 
beauty is not wholly without drawbacks. 

But, gradually, even the ladies approved more 
whole-heartedly. There was no side about the 
Major’s wife; she had quiet, perfect manners, and 
showed no interest whatever in any man other than 
her lawful spouse. 

The subalterns all fell in love with her, but they 


do that in India—something in the climatic condi- 








TH E 


The 


tions of the place; they 
sighed, but they sighed in 
vain. Indeed, it often amused 
the Major; they might very 
easily, he knew, get into far 
greater mischief. 

And then, suddenly, Chris- 
topherson appeared on the 
scene. He took the place of 
a subaltern who had been 
invalided home. 


by any means, was Christo- 
pherson. 

The man wrote poetry, for 
instance, a thing not done among army people. He 
was tall and dark, with intensely dark eyes. It was 
said that he was one of the Rutland Christophersons; 
in some ways, as you probably know, they are just 
a littlke—how shall I say?—notorious. There was 
a Sadie Christopherson—a cousin—in whose life 
the stage only partly obliterated earlier scandals. 

But, generally speaking, he was held to be a very 
decent fellow. After all, things like poetry didn’t 
really matter, and he knew his job. Major Rossiter, 
indeed, thought very highly of him as a soldier. 
But he was distinctly not an ordinary subaltern. 

The occasion of his first meeting with Marv 
was a dinner in her bungalow. Her husband 
introduced him. For a moment her eyes rested 
on his, but were suddenly averted before the neces- 
sary conventional murmurs had been made. 

A little peculiar, the first glance that passes be- 
tween a man and a woman, the first clash of per- 
sonalities. It may be the beginning of so much. 
Christopherson was very quiet during the meal; 
indeed, after he had gone, the Major told Mary that 
he had found him rather dull. Mary expressed no 
opinion. 

With the other subalterns who had fallen in love 
with her, she had had no difficulty whatever. Not 
for a moment had she been other than quite certain 
of herself, or, for that matter, of them. 

But Christopherson was different. That first 
glance may be disturbing, sometimes illuminat- 
ing. There was a quietness about him, a 
sureness. : 

Within a very few weeks there were whispers 
among the ladies. Whispers thrive wonderfully 
in remote India stations—climatic conditions again, 
perhaps. For one thing Christopherson never 
showed the slightest interest in any other woman; 
this, to say the least of it, was tactless. 


HERE was nothing definite in the whispers. An 
insistency, perhaps, but no specific indiscretion 
gave them point. There were those who said 
but, after all, there always are, especially in India. 
He read little verses to Mary. Subalterns in 


India rarely do this to the wife of their commanding 
strange. 


oflicer. It was She liked his verse; 


By Hoututoway 


Illustrated by Ilerbert M. 
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With Splendid Sacrificial Silence 


General Honored Dishonor 


Horn 


Stoops 


also he had an exceedingly pleasant voice. But he 
never read them to the other ladies, although it is 
safe to assume there were among them several 
sufficiently fond of poetry to listen to his verses 
with rapt attention. 

The station awaited the crisis. It was generally 
held to be inevitable unless Christopherson cleared 
out. Apparently the only person entirely oblivious 
of what was happening was Major Rossiter. 

Not a soul, however, guessed that the crisis was 
past. 

It had come one beauty-saturated evening when 
Mrs. Rossiter and Christopherson were riding home 
together. Their horses were walking side by side; 
the oppressive heat had been rendered almost 
bearable by a breeze that had come with sundown. 
The sky ahead of them was palely golden. The 
garish noises of the day had died away; a stillness 
brooded, waiting for the night. | 


OR minutes neither had spoken. He glanced 
at her, to meet her waiting eyes. \ 
“Mary!” ' 
“No!” She said sharply, conscious that her 
thoughts had been clear to him. 

“But I must! We can’t go on like this. Life 
is becoming an unending pretense that things are 
not . . . what they are. We love each other. | 
have never spoken a word of love to you, my dear, 
but T know.” 

“You . you’ve no right... Mr. 
pherson. i 

“Can you deny what I have said, Mary?” he 
asked. 

“This is madness.” 

“Even so. But we can’t help it. 
things outside us 

“We can. We can. We are not primitive na- 
tives. It’s all the wildest folly. There’s my 
husband. . . .” 

‘You mean more to me than life itself,” he said 
with frightening passion, his hand closing on her 
arm. 

“Mr. Christopherson!” She had pulled up 
her horse and was facing him. He met her eyes 
unflinchingly. 

“You must never speak of this again,” she went 
on quietly. 

“You admit what I said was true?” 

‘IT admit nothing.” 

“You will go on living this lie?” 

Her glance fell. 

“There are other things than love 
is love. There is affection and duty 

He smiled. 

“There is nothing but love, if one loves.’ 

“No ...no.. .” she said again, in a peculiar, 
helpless way. And then she ran away. Literally. 
She spurred her horse so sharply that it ounded 
forward. He made no effort to overtake her, but 
ambled slowly back to the station. 


Christo- 


There are 


if this 












































The crisis had come one beauty-saturated evening when Mrs. Rossiter and Christopherson were riding home together. 


Mrs. 
reaching 


Rossiter straight to her room on 


flung herself on her bed. 


went 
home. She 


It is doubtful w hy she wept; a woman’s motives are 


elusive things. It may have been Christopherson’s 
devastating self-assurance, or, more likely, the 
knowledge that what he had said was true. 
Whatever the cause, as far as she was able to, 
Mary Rossiter avoided being alone with Christo- 
Pherson after that evening. He said very little 
to her on the few unavoidable occasions, but she 
found it increasingly difficult to meet his glance. 
She was not surprised when he asked her in a 


letter to return to England with him. He assumed 
that she loved him, that if she followed her own 
wishes she would do as he asked. She did not re- 
sent this; indeed, she found herself hesitating about 
what to say to him in reply. There was no ques- 
tion of outraged dignity or anger. That evening, 
at least, she loved him, as he loved her. 

Dinner-time came without her made 
up her mind. She had decided on her course 
of action, but not on the note she must send him 
in reply. 

Her husband was worried; she knew it directly 


having 


she sat down. It flashed into her mind that he 
suspected. But there was nothing for him to 
suspect. A few words spoken on a jungle road . . . 
nothing. Excepting, of course, her thoughts. 

“I’m sorry, Mary,” he said, suddenly. “But 
we’re going into the hills to-night. There’ve been 
more robberies on the Thunsa Pass. The beggars 
need a lesson badly. We shall be back on Thursday. 
No need to worry. I’m taking Christopherson, 
Wembly, and fifty men.” 

““Is—is there danger?” 


“Practically none.” (Concluded on page 104) 
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A BALLET IN PANTOMIME 


ARRANGED FOR 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


BY ERTE 


AST year Erté, whose long association 

with Harper’s Bazar has made him well 
knocen to American “‘first nighters,” did 
several featured tableaux for George White's 
Scandals and several, also, for Ziegfeld’s 
Follies. The numbers were received with 
such enthusiasm that this year Erté was 
engaged to do the entire production of the 
Scandals. Such luxurious costumes have 
never been seen in New York and the 
curtains, masterpieces of ingenuity, were 
roundly applauded from the late arriving 
first-rowers to the early departing standees. 
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THE THEATER 

IRRESISTIBLE 

An Article 
if illing 


of Critics 


Concerning the 


Martyrdom 


Percy HammMonpb 


By 


ANY persons, including the editor of this 

magazine, have asked me, as a so-called 
4 dramatic critic, if I do not tire of constant 
theatergoing. To them a nightly attendance upon 
the dramas suggests languors and ennui, involving 
all the distaste and satieties that follow inte nper- 
ance. What, for the amateur playgoer, is a means 
to ease the anguish of a torturing hour, must be to 
the professional, they think, the torturing hour 
itself. common lose their dear 
delight,” is cited from the sonnets as an infallible 
axiom of familiarity. So it is suspected by the 
casual drama-lover that the daily critic must regard 
a play as a job, and his orchestra chair as a work- 
bench. 

Such, however, is not the case. Play reviewers 
are the most contented of men, although, as a rule, 
they profess not to be so. As you see them on first 
nights, sitting sullen in their judgment seats, you 
fear that they are the repositories of most of the 
While others in the audience are 
indulging in applause, the critic remains grim and 
forbidding. He smiles not, neither does he clap 
his hands. Nevertheless he is having a good time. 
If he likes the entertainment, he is enjoying it 
behind his gelid mask; and if he doesn’t, he is 
happy in contemplating revenge. His dejected 
exterior is but a part of his equipment, along with 
his stick, his spats, and his knowledge of Life and 
Aristotle. An ex-dramatic critic (Max Beerbohm, 
perhaps) has written that the most miserable of 
human beings is an ex-dramatic critic, excepting 
possibly, an unfrocked priest or an ex-senator of the 
United States. 


“Sweets grown 


human woes. 


INCE the editor has requested me to be auto- 
biographical, I must announce my own eno- 
tions as an almost daily playgoer for thirty-five 
years. “Why do you like to go to the theater?”’ 
he inquired of me the other day before luncheon; 
and as I began to explain, he said, “Oh, write it!” 
I realize that a theater critic is deprived of many 
of the joys of amateur drama-loving. He has none 
of the financial excitements, for instance, that 
accompany traffic with the ticket brokers. His 
seats, in fourth row, on the aisle and near an exit, 
are delivered to him by mail or messenger, and he 
has no chance to meet and to do business with, as 
others do, the warm-hearted boys in the box offices. 
(Here, indeed, is a notable experience in hospitality. ) 
The preliminaries of his adventure are, therefore, 
humdrum, ¢ ompared to those of the average theater- 
goer, 

\lso, he may wish to spend an evening with his 
radio or to attend a lecture of the Drama League. 
In case he has a book, he may wish to read it, or 
to have it read to him. Perhaps his one friend 
he usually has one friend) may invite him to pinch- 
hit in a bridge party, and he cannot do so because 
he has an onerous rendezvous with Thespis, the 
male Cinderella of the arts. 


Bit he does not regret his martyrdom—at least, 

Ido not. I like to go to the theater because 
T am, as a step-child of the stage, affected, self- 
Conscious, and spurious, and therefore I feel at 
ome. I admire the artificial tricks of the lead- 


Lovely Carlotta Monterey is shown here 
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Rabinovitch 


wearing one of the 


striking new painted shawls made by the Russian Art Exchange. 


wish that I might 
pleases me to witness how 


ing men and ingénues, and 
duplicate them. It 
easy it is for foolish persons to win bliss in the 
last scene. Itcomforts me to see erring humanity 
suffer for a couple of acts and then, with the wav- 
ing of a dramatist’s wand, to be permanently com- 
fortable. I get my self-control and my evening 
waistcoats from William Courtenay and Lowell 
Sherman. I learn how to four-flush from Louis 
Bartels in “The Show-off.’’ Inexpert in nobility, I 


am taught by the performances of Mr. Faversham 





how to be a demigod and a good example. From 
the libretto of “Tl Say It Is” or “Keep Kool” I 
can derive enough witty conversation to last me 
for two suburban tea parties. 

I like to go to the theater for reasons too numerous 
to report. There is always the remote chance that 
when the curtain goes up it will disclose a “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,”’ a “Loyalties,” or a “Rain.” 
It is a sporting proposition, a hundred-to-one shot, 
and I have more or less feverish expectations every 
time I approach a drama. (Concluded on page 96 
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THE EVENING MODE CHEZ PREMET 





Premet applies red fringe to a gray mousseline evening frock, fringe that 
forms a series of large oval motifs all around the skirt. The softness and 
irregularity of the fringe and its vivid color produce a charming effect. 


Rose mousseline is set in a large motif in the front of a black mousseline 
frock. Deeper rose flowers are applied to the rose mousseline and to the 
right shoulder of the frock. At the left hip is a cluster of large silk roses. 
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DRECOLL REMAINS TRUE TO TYPE 
WITH IMPOSING COSTUMES 










A new coat-frock for autumn Another coat-dress, more im- Black crépe is draped with 
ts of dark blue velours de portant and almost preten- black velvet to make an after- 
laine, embroidered in a silver- tious, is of black velvet, with a noon gown of the classic type. 
ing gray. Capacious pockets huge surplice collar of white The only color is in a buckle 





form drapery over the hips. ermine and cuffs faced with fur. of dull gold, jade, and coral. 
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Poiret handles organdie so that it becomes some new and 
surprising fabric. He has learned something of the 
ORGANDIE FROCK BY nature of organdie that no one else seems to have tou hed. 
This tiered frock, so simple as to be almost tailored, is 

PAUL POIRET of white organdie, edged with lines of vivid color. 


MIDSUMMER 
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PARIS SPENDS THE 
EVENINGS IN 


S 


MARTEST OF ITS 
WHITE FROCKS 


Among the Brilliant Audiences at the Russtan Ballets Were Seen 
Frocks of White Mousseline, White Satin, WV ‘hite Crépe, 
Under Cloaks of Ermine and Metal Cloth 


By VAN 


| 
| 
P 


OIRET 


An afternoon frock for warm days is of heavy cotton 
fabric, with the border woven in it. Poiret has designed 
the frock so that the pattern is singularly effective. It is 
a gay frock, and youthful. The complete absence of 
sleeves and the shallow round neck are entirely youthful. 





CAMPEN 


Lipnitski, Paris 


STEWART 


2 rue dela Paix, Paris. 

HEY were dining at the Ritz—a party of six—the hostess, with a 

bandeau of brilliants clasping her dark hair and a curious gold 

and black serpent of Chinese workmanship twisted about her 

arm, wearing a truly ravishing gown of softest, frailest white velvet with 

a leopard-spot embroidery of gold beads on the low corsage of the belt- 

less slender sheath, which was finished with a long narrow train; and in 

the maneuver of seating the group a large heavy woman in the party 

stepped on the trailing velvet with a sudden resulting sound of tearing, 
splitting silk, awful to hear. 

Shuddering in sympathy I turned and beheld the pretty white-clad 
figure at my elbow, with the shredded, frayed-out side of her skirt 
spread across her knees, contemplating the ruin with a careless smile on 
her lips and, doubtless, cold murder in her heart. The gown was spoiled 
beyond repair. 

The heavy cause of the disaster sat mutely in her chair. Her husband 
frowned. One of the men departed in search of help, returning with two 
large ghastly white safety-pins. The third man saved the situation in a 
manner subtly French. “Quel désastre!”’ he murmured. “Mais, j’avais 
un espoir. I hoped,” he said, “that it would be torn off altogether.” 


PARIS WEARS WHIT! 


HESFE are the little incidents that render dining out endurable, in 

these days of crowded restaurants and interminable jazz. Not even 
by journeying out to dine may the Parisian escape the eating mob and the 
shrieking music which make night hideous. La saison bat son plein. 
And still Paris is dull, although the season across the Channel has been 
exceptionally brilliant in spite of the distressing situation of the million 
of unemployed. We have seen the Russian Ballets with “‘ Les Biches,” 
the pretty dears all prettily frocked in pale rose silk and white ostrich 
plumes—and the much-heralded “ Noces,” which left one with the 
feeling that all hope was forever gone. 

The Russian Ballets, however, were greeted by one of the most brilliant 
audiences seen in Paris since the war. Very many women wore white 
frocks—white mousseline, white satin, and white crépe, under cloaks of 
ermine, light-colored velvets or metal stuffs. The Marquise de Polignac 
was lovely in a filmy beltless frock of white mousseline from Chanel— 
the straight-falling double “‘ wing”’ folds of mousseline on each side of the 
corsage from shoulders to hips resulting in a delightfully graceful move- 
ment above the flounced skirt which was lengthened in similar folds on 
one side. Red gardenias were pinned to the hip of this frock, which was 
worn with long earrings of red coral. Her cloak was of gold cloth, 
flounced from the knee. 


EVENING Torte TttTreEes 


ONG earrings of carved red coral were worn by a woman in a period 

4 frock of rather light blue taffeta, a coronet of carved red coral and a 
great carved pendant falling from a flat ribbon necklace of coral beads 
completing the parure, which dated at least from 1860. 

The Princesse Radziwill, in white, wore two wonderful necklaces of 
diamonds—the wealth of Kimberley—about her neck; and when she 
slipped off her cloak of silver brocade she retained about her shoulders a 
billowy Molyneux scarf of palest rose ostrich. 

The Comtesse de Salverte with her white ermine cloak wore a most 
curious head-dress made of small disks of pearls which completely covered 
her cropped black hair. Princesse Murat wore a black satin frock—the 
skirt with two circular flounces—and the Princesse Lucien Murat was 
wrapped in a black crépe shawl printed with large white flowers. 

The Grande Duchesse Marie was clad in light bright red, Madame 
Ganna Walska’s blue crépe shawl was elaborately embroidered with 
white, Lady Millicent Hawes wore a green crépe frock, the skirt formed 
of many pointed panels of plaited crépe, shaded—being dark green on one 
side and light green on the other. 

Madame Letellier wore a white satin frock with touches of silver, and 
long diamond earrings. The Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld’s silver 
brocade cloak was collared with dark fur. Madame Porel wore a light 
green mousseline frock from Patou trimmed with a flounce of shaded 
green ostrich—the seams outlined with silver ribbon. 

While most of the smartest frocks were white, I noticed several in red, 
some in light green and turquoise, and a number of metal fabrics. One 
dainty white frock was worn under a rose-red velvet wrap lined with 
white crépe and edged inside with silver ribbon. .\ new evening wrap 
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ROLANDE 


(Left) A frock of reseda green 
crépe has plaited over-panels 
of printed crépe. The collar 


and cuffs are white organdie. 


For autumn Rolande shows a 


frock of cinnamon 


velvet, with a ‘‘bateau” neck- 
line and a low-waisted bodice. 


(Left) For light summer and 
long autumn; a black velvet 
three-piece costume trimmed 
with fur of the gentle civet cat. 


The frock worn with the black 
velvet coat has a bodice of gray 
moire and has black and white 
embroidery down the front. 


(Right) Coat of white wool 
novelty material; pockets cut 
with circular flare. Black 
and white foulard, white crépe. 


(Extreme Left) Dove-colored 
velours de laine is used for a 
coat of the cavalier type. 
fur is black seal for contrast. 


Light brown fur encircles the 
throat of this beige coat with a 
side fastening, and light brown 
fur trims its front length. 
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from Jenny, of vivid light blue velvet with two circular flounces across 
the lower part, was collared with brown fur. There were many cloaks 
of silver brocade and several of white velvet or satin trimmed with white 
or brown fox; and I noticed two or three brocade cloaks trimmed with no 
fur at all, merely collared vaguely with brocade. 

All Paris “‘assisted”’ at the entertainments organized at the Cigale by 
the Comte Etienne de Beaumont, with the most modern of modern 
dances presented on a stage lighted in most modern fashion by Miss 
Loie Fuller. And truly the dust of Shakespeare must have stirred up- 
easily in his narrow grave at the almost too modern presentation of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Jean Cocteau’s version of this play, costumed as some one aptly ex. 
pressed it “in the style of the pompes funcbres,” with the white gloves, 
lace collars and cuffs and other decorations in startling relief on the black 
costumes and against the all-black stage setting, resembled nothing so 
much as some old illuminated manuscript come to life—costumes, 
gestures, décors, rhythmic movement and all. 

And not only did the characters move about the stage but the scenery 
shifted as well—doorways hopped about from one side of the stage to the 
other and a generally childish confidence in the audience betrayed itself 
all through the childish performance, which, by the way, was voted 
charming. 

Amusing also was the charity féte at the Cigale, with its Mah-Jongg 
dancers costumed fantastically by Poiret, and all the winds and stars 
of heaven disporting themselves behind a gauze curtain made luminous 
with light according to Loie Fuller’s method. The glazed tarletan skirts 
of the dancing stars looked like brilliant glass, the effect being very lovely 
under the colored lights, behind the veiling gauze. . 
Lady Abdy, tall and blonde, lovely in cloth of silver with the “rain- 
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‘OSS bow” coiffure of the spectacle, dancing with the Prince of Kapurthala in 
aks glittering loth of gold, formed a striking picture. Here also many of the 
ute women wore white frocks with cloaks of ermine, gold or silver cloth and 
no metal brocade. Very smart was a cloak of white satin fashioned exactly 
like a day cloak and trimmed lavishly with white fox. This style of 
by evening cloak—built on the lines of a day garment—is very smart just 
a now, Chanel showing a very pretty simple model in old blue velvet and 
liss ; other houses also sponsoring this style. 
in- ; The frock worn under the white satin cloak described above was also 
of of white satin, beltless—the straight slip, which was embroidered on the 
front with several decorative bands of bead-work, flaring in a shallow 
€x- ruffle across the lower part of the front of the skirt only, the back remain- 
_ ing quite straight and flat. And with this gown ornaments of diamonds 
ick and emeralds were worn. 
so Diamonds and emeralds, indeed, glittered on almost every throat and 
les, wrist and swung in pendants from the rouged lobe of almost every ear. 
Diamonds, at the moment, are set like pearls for earrings—one stone 
ry below another, to the number of three or four, strung at tiny intervals 
the on an almost invisible chain of platinum. The diamonds employed are An early autumn three-piece 
elf : quite large, the largest, of course, finishing the pendant. Ii pearls are costume is of black and white 
red used, gray pearls often alternate with white. wool cheviot, with a red gilet, 


Jo scarfs were worn at the Cigale, the scarf having apparently vanished n ; 
alee S 6 API : braid, and white buttons. 








188 from the scene for evening, although it is still smart for day wear. Of the 

ars white frocks worn that night many were mere slender beltless slips 

— { glittering with silver and crystal tubular beads or sparkling with rhine- Brown velours de laine is cut 

rts ‘ stones, the many diamond ornaments rendering them still more brilliant. eT ES eS 

ely By contrast the dainty white mousseline gown of the Marquise de Polig- out over be ge wool fabric and 

4 nac was all the more delightful, although she too wore diamond earrings trimmed with brown fur. 
~~ 2 and other jewels. At the right, the matching wrap. Lo 
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A very smart three-piece cos- 






tume of green velvet trimmed 
with black silk braid. The 
collar and cuffs are of ermine. 









(Right) Silver braid com- \ 
pli le ly covers the jacket of this 


brown cloth costume. The j j ‘ 
collar and cuffs are of beaver. LELONG 
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MIDSEASON MODELS 


THE HOUSE OF 


LANVIN 


FROM 
JEANNE 





One of the new midseason coats 1s of light 
} blue moleton, with cuffs, huge becoming 
collar, and facing of mink. This is the type 
of top-coat that is smart for motor and travel. 


Another new midseason model is a top-coat 
of dark brown kasha cloth, lined with 
The scarf collar is a narrow 

Gazelle also faces the cuffs. 


brown kasha. 
strip of gazelle. 








Lanvin designed this café- 
au-lait colored crépe romain 
frock for Cecile Sorel. The 


tunic is 
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(Above) Lovely ** pervenche” 
tlue net and matching lace is 
trimmed with silver ribbon. 
in circular folds. Orchid-colored silk flowers. 


A mere slip of a frock is of pearl 
gray chiffon velvet shirred on one 
hip and trimmed with a_ silver 
bow. Made also in silver lamé. 


The Baronne Grandmaison was frocked in black mousseline 
trimmed with touches of red and gold. The Princesse Murat’s 
black cloak was lined with coral red velvet. Coral velvet lined also a 
long cloak of cloth of silver with a wide draped silver collar. Madame 
Sert wore an amber-brown velvet cloak shirred from collar to hips 
and trimmed all about with dark brown fur. A tall, pretty young 
American girl was smart in a tailored evening cloak, made like a day 
cloak, of rose velvet lined with white crépe. And it is truly remarkable 
how effective these simple cloaks are; the same model which is made 
of tweed for day wear is fashioned of light-colored velvet for evening. 

A white frock worn in one of the loges was rather unusuai. White 
crépe crossed the right shoulder only, and the left side of the corsage 
was supported by a gold ribbon over the shoulder. This gold ribbon 
continued, applied flatly to the corsage, to the hip, where it formed 
part of a great bow-knot of gold cloth, the loops and ends spreading 
over the side and front of the frock. 

Many black and white frocks were worn at the Opera, when Paris 
welcomed Chaliapin in “Boris Goudounov.” A Chéruit frock of 
banana satin was trimmed on the skirt-edge with flowers in relief, 
the petals being made of crépe or mousseline in tones of rust and 
yellow. Somewhat similar was a frock of white satin with the 
corsage open in a shallow V in front and a deep V in the back. The 
skirt of this frock was edged with bright beaded flowers. 

Again, a frock of silver tissue was edged with applied gold flowers 
at the hem. A white mousseline cloak was collared with white ostrich 
and trimmed from hips to hem with three great fringes of ostrich 
feathers. 


LoNG GLOVES REAPPEAR 


MAxY jewels were worn, particularly diamonds, which appat- 
= ently are as plentiful as strawberries this season, though some- 
what more expensive. Some long gloves were worn, flesh-colored 
loves of fine thin suéde extending almost to the shoulder. .\ head- 
dress of white satin and white feathers—white feathered wing-sec- 
tions rising from the top of the white satin casque and drooping on 
each side just back of the ears. framing the face—was very curious. 
Many diamonds were worn with this coiffure. 

Black continues to be worn at the races—black alpaca, satin, and 
the black mousseline which is replacing the crépe de Chine frock of 
last season. A black Georgette model seen recently—beltless, long 
sleeved and cravatted with black grosgrain ribbon—had two yellow 
roses pinned to the shoulder. 

\nother black frock—the front overlapping and fastening at the 
left side—showed a draped collar, chemisette and frills of vivid 
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(Left) The absolutely straight 
tunic of this frock has fulness on 


the right side only. Terra-colla 
crépe, embroidered with gold. 


(Right) 1 straight beltless and 
sleeveless one-piece frock is of 
black crépe banded with dull 
turquoise, under black lace. 


yellow crépe Georgette. A long tunic of yellow crépe was glimpsed 
under a long cloak of black satin lined with yellow. 

rhis little note of yellow is but one bright variation of the generally 
somber aspect of the pesage. For the rest, aside from the very light 
beige which has been worn of late, several frocks of very light gray 
have made their appearance—frock, hat, hose, gloves, and shoes 
all of the same light shade. 

We see more and more dark green in crépe, mousseline, and satin 
dark green felt hats also—some reseda green with hats matching the 
frocks in color, some mauve, some dark blue, and a new and very 
vivid red. This new red appears both in afternoon and evening 
frocks. Several vivid red crépe or mousseline frocks were worn at 
recent dinner-dances. 

Very smart was a cloak of ivory-beige satin fulgurant tinged a bit 
with rose, which was worn recently at Longchamps over a frock of 
printed crépe in shades of rose and brown. .\ small untrimmed beige- 
brown felt hat and matching suéde shoes were worn with this severely 
tailored satin coat. 

A long straight plaited tunic of black mousseline over a narrow 
black crépe underskirt was worn with a small hat of light green felt 
an Agnés model—the very light lettuce green crown shading to a 
warm rich green on the brim-edge. Jeweled pins and a narrow fan 
of green felt, posed on the right side of the brim, formed the only 
trimming. With this, as well as with other black frocks, black suéde 
mousquetaire gloves were worn—gloves extending merely to the 
middle of the fore-arm. 


BURNT BREAD COLOR 


ROCKS of crépe in the shade called pain brulé are worn with small 

hats of felt or straw of exactly the same shade. Many of these 
hats are of the nude variety, but some are trimmed with crosse 
plumes, also in pain brulé; and the hose and shoes match the hat in 
color. Hose, by the way, match the frock in color if the frock is of 
some shade of beige, gray, or light brown. Otherwise flesh-colored 
hose are worn—that is, exactly the color of the skin, whatever that 
may be. 

This rule holds for gloves also long flesh-tinted suéde gloves 
being worn recently with a short-sleeved black alpaca frock. Face, 
— and ankles must all be as nearly as possible of the same 
snade, 


Fringe is again in fashion. A white satin frock worn in the afternoon 
at the Chateau de Madrid was fringed with black and white silk to 
the hips, below the draped hip girdle. The sleeves were short and the 
light green felt hat looked extremely small over the bobbed hair. A 








JENNY CONTRIBUTES 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE COSTUMES 


TO THE MIDSEASON 





Brown kasha cloth banded with brown velvet 
and buckled with brown galalith is used for 
the frock shown above. The velvet wrap to be 
worn with the frock is shown at the right. 


Brown velvet, brown fur, and brown galalith 
buttons. This is the wrap to be worn with 
the lighter brown kasha cloth frock shown 
next to it. One of the new fall ensembles. 


MODE 
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“ Nid d’abeille,” a fabric called that 
because of its brown color, is used 
for this frock, with brown leather belt. 


great bar brooch of diamonds*pinned straight across 
the right hip at the top of the girdle supported a 
swinging “fob” or ribbon several inches long, 
solidly set with diamonds. 

The Comtesse Schoenborn wore at the Chateau 
de Madrid a reseda green crépe frock. Her 
hat was of reseda green felt and her shoes of light 
brown suéde. Walking one morning in the Bois 
she wore a light brown crépe frock from Chanel 
with a light brown straw hat from Reboux, trimmed 
with brown ribbon. The frock was a model which 
is much worn just now in Paris—a little crépe cape 
swinging from the shoulders in the back and tying 
with narrow folds in front. Lady Davis wears it 
in dark green, with a dark green felt hat, Madame 
d’Yturbe wears it in beige, Miss Elsie de Wolfe wears 
it in black, and it appears also in reseda green, light 
gray, and white. 

Lady Davis wore, one night, a frock of vivid 
red crépe—a great flat gold tassel swinging from the 
point of the V of her corsage in the back and sec- 
torial pointed flounces decorating the straight skirt. 
One of these pointed flounces was placed low in the 
back—the point falling below the skirt-edge. 
Another flounce was posed on each hip and a fourth 
appeared low on the front of the skirt. 

The Grande Duchesse Boris wore a frock of beige 
mousseline—the skirt a mass of pointed handker- 
chief drapery and the long sleeveless corsage quite 
untrimmed. Madame Toulmin’s rose satin frock 
was beaded with rose and crystal, and the little 
Princesse /eretiére of Kapurthala wore a straight 
frock of deep cyclamen mousseline with narrow 
picot-edged panels and loops on the sides. The 
Grande Duchesse Marie wore a Chanel frock of 
brilliant green mousseline and the Marquise de 
Polignac wore that night a green frock also. 

rhe beautiful Ranee Mandhi—a princesse of the 
house of Kapurthala—was wrapped in an eastern 
dress of red and gold brocade bordered with gold, 
with wonderful Oriental jewels. The Baronne Henri 
de Rothschild wore a straight frock of white satin 
combined with black, with a tiara of diamonds and 
great pearls. 

The King and Queen of Portugal dine often at the 
Ritz, where lately the Duke and Duchesse of 
Torlonia have stopped also. Princesse Jerome 


JEAN PATOU 


Paris bands black silk faille with 
leopard. Worn over a black and 
white frock, it is unusually effective. 


Bonaparte, clad in lightest gray with a large black 
hat and looking like the tragic Muse, is a picturesque 
figure in Paris just now; and we see also Miss 
Eleanor Sears of Boston, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
and her daughters, and many other well-known 
society women trom the States. 

The brilliant but uncertain weather on the day 
the Prix de Diane was run at Chantilly was respon- 
sible, doubtless, for the lack of new summer frocks, 
the crowd being garbed in rather somber fashion. 
\ few large hats were worn—the Comtesse de 
Sayve wearing a broad anotier of jonquil yellow 
straw trimmed with yellow and rust-colored ostrich 
plumes, the Baronne Maurice de Rothschild, with 
her black and white printed crépe frock, wearing a 
broad capeline of black straw trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. 

As to the silhouette for the coming season, many 
changes are rumored, It is said we are to see more 
of the Directoire as well as of the styles of the 
middle eighties, with adaptations of the fashions 
of various other epochs. Madame Charlotte of the 
Maison Premet tells me that the straight frock 
showing a hint of the Directoire will be smart next 
season—a slender slip with trimming disposed 
about the top of the corsage in a manner suggesting 
the robes of Les Merveilleuses. 

Monsieur Jean Patou has already tightened his 
models at the waist-line, widening the skirts from 
the hips! Monsieur Patou believes thoroughly in 
this silhouette and expects to exploit it next season. 
Worth also, I hear, favors this style, with the waist- 
line at the point called normal. 

Madame Madeleine of the Maison Drecoll tells 
me that the new fashions will be more simple in 
line than last season. Smart women so adore the 
simple frock that the creating of new models has 
been rendered a thousand times more difficult than 
in the palmy days of the corset. The lines of the 
figure will be more than ever lost under the straight 
frock. The keynote of the season will be simplicity 

a simplicity which will spell difficulty for the 
designers of costumes. 

This simplicity is a thing difficult to realize—a 
thing exquisite and costly when found. More than 
any other, a simple frock must be designed by an 
artist. It is indeed a work (Concluded on page 96) 
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brown cloth coat trimmed with 
brown fur, worn over brown mous- 
seline, embroidered in several colors. 


CHANEL 


Chanel is making evening cloaks of 
velvet, so plain that they are almost 
tailored. This one is of a rather 
light blue of a peculiar dull sh ide. 
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PARIS DRAPES 
SOME OF ITS SMARTEST NEW 
EVENING GOWNS 


An evening gown of black 
crépe marocain with a 
cape-like panel embroi- 
dered in bronze and gold. gr 
White crepe de Chine, aa 
its edges bound with jade 
and gray crépe, has a 
printed motif in colors. 
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Mousseline, flowered in delicate pastel 
shades woven with silver, is used for this 
slender frock. The circular flounce, now 
very smart, is banded with gray hare. 


(U pper right) This gold and amber-colored 
gown is of brocaded Georgette crepe. The 
straight silhouette is broken by long panels 
of gold lace hanging from the shoulders. 


WORTH 






Worth uses narrow bands of turquoise and 
strass to form the girdle of this lovely frock 
of lacquer red crépe. The train of the crépe 
is lifted about the shoulders to form a shawl. 
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THE TERRIBLE ORDEAL 
OF SIR JOHN FARDELL 
A Story of Matrimonial Finesse 


Along the Riviera 


By KE. Puittieps OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by Marshall Frants 


Virgins,” Madame remarked. “We = shall soon 
know.” 

An ancient victoria, drawn by a scraggy, flea- . 
bitten horse, came creaking around the last bend 
of the avenue. The driver walked by the side of his 
steed, cracking his whip, eloquent in phrases of 
mingled threats and encouragement. His seat was 
occupied by an enormous easel. The body of the 
vehicle seemed almost filled with luggage of an in- 
discriminate character, amongst which sat a rather 
portly, neatly dressed man, in gray tweeds, witha 
flowing black tie, and gray Homburg hat. As the 
carriage crept up to the front steps the newcomer 
waved his hand to the little group. Madame leaned 
back with half-closed eyes. It was a habit of hers 
when she feared that she might be tempted to laugh, 

“Tt is Johnny,” she murmured. 

“Johnny Fardell, by Jove!” Cardinge echoed, as 
he rose to his feet. 

The occupant of the victoria descended and made 
a dignified approach—dignified, that is to say, so far 
as a rather squat figure, a protuberant waistcoat and 
a consequential air, would permit. 

“No longer ‘Johnny,’ if you please,” he begged. 



































“At any rate, until we have picked up the old s 

threads, if ever we do. [am Sir John Fardell. Who J 

is this? Cardinge! God bless my soul! Cardinge! P 

Well, if there was one of our little company whom I P 

should have expected to have gone to the dogs first f 
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ADAME motioned slightly with her green . 
M silk parasol. She turned in her chaise 
longue in order to see a little further D 

down the precipitous avenue. d 

“Our circle broadens,’ she murmured. “It is t 
only by a matter of hours, Hugh, that you secured i 
the honor of being the first comer.” 

They were seated upon the terrace, awaiting the f 
summons to luncheon, Madame dressed as though " 
for the promenade at Longchamps, speckless, fault- 
lessly immobile, from the tips of her manicured fin- 7 
gers to the delicate but seemly touch of color upon 
her cheeks. By her side, Hugh Cardinge, the arrival 
of yesterday, in cool white flannels, sat smoking a : 
cigaret and gazing abstractedly up into the hills. P 
Claire Fantenay, seated a little apart, was writing 
a letter upon a block. Armand, leaning against the 
balustrade, was watching her. 

“My Virgins return in strange guise,” Madame 
continued. “You, my dear Hugh, appear as 
a tramp. Our friend here resembles a_ bour- 
geois shopkeeper moving to his villa for the 
week-end.” 

\rmand swung round. He had spent several years 
at an English public school, and was inclined to cul- 
tivate a certain slanginess of phrase. 

““Who is the old johnny?” he demanded. “And 
what’s he bringing with him?” t 

“He appears to be some sort of itinerant artist,” os ; i 
Hugh Cardinge declared. “Who is the old johnny?” demanded Armand. 

“T do not remember such a person amongst my “And what's he bringing with him?” 
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Suddenly Sir 
John saw a 
remarkable 
change in the 
face of his sub- 
ject —a look of 
blank terror re- 
placed her ex- j 
pression of su- 
pine amiability. 

















and quickest—-forgive me. I am lacking in tact, 
perhaps. Madame, I kiss your fingers. You are 
marvelous.”’ 

She smiled at him languidly. 

“So long as you do not tell me that I have learned 
the secret of perennial youth,” she said, “you may 
rave about me as long as you like. This is my niece 
Claire, and my nephew Armand. They are cousins, 
not brother and sister. And now, my dear man, sit 
down fora moment while William brings you a cock- 
tail and tell us precisely what evil genius wafted you 
into the paths of virtue.’’ 

“My art,” Sir John confided pompously. “TI 
found it impossible to combine the irregular life 
with the pursuit of my ideals.” 

_ He had become the center of the little group. 
They looked at him with varying expressions. 

“Are you an R. A.?”’ Cardinge asked. 

“Not yet,”’ was the regretful admission. 
be, on the next vacancy.” 


“T shall 


But, my dear John,’ Madame reminded him, 
while you were in Paris you had a studio for three 





years, and you never painted anything. .\s regards 
morals you were the Bluebeard of your profession. 
Time after time I have visited your studio to find the 
walls bare, and your easel as virgin as your reputa- 
tion.”’ 

“T laid foundation stones in Paris,’ Sir John de- 






















clared, disposing of the cocktail which had been 
brought to him, in a single gulp. “Where can I wash 
my hands before luncheon? I am very hungry and 
very dirty.” 

Armand stepped gracefully forward. 

“Let me show you, sir,” he invited. 

The two disappeared inside the house. Cardinge 
and Madame exchanged amused glances. Claire 
smiled across at them. 

“Dear Aunt,” she complained, “I thought that I 
was to witness the unfolding of many marvelous ro- 
mances. I thought that all these old companions of 
yours would come back with the seared but inter 
esting look of those who had led sinful lives—like 
Mr. Cardinge here—and in due course, with proper 
sympathy, might be led to tell their life’s story. 
Why, Sir John is the most commonplace thing I have 
ever seen. Do you mean to tell me that he was really 
one of your Virgins?” 

“Sir John has changed,” Madame observed dryly. 

‘I myself have seen him,” Cardinge 
declared, “fight and get away from a 
couple of gendarmes at the corner of 
the Place Pigalle one night when he had 
enough 

“Hush!” Madame interrupted. 

“What made you bring your easel, 
jJohnny?”’ Madame inquired soon after 
the service of luncheon had commenced. 

“Tt was my only possible excuse,” Sir 
John explained. “I have an exceedingly 
respectable housekeeper and I am sur- 
rounded by a highly respectable circle of 
intimate friends. I could not possibly 
disappear from their midst without an 
excuse. Besides, from what I can see of 
it, this country (Continued on page ¢ 
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CALLOT 
THE NEW 





Imported by THU 


Callot has made another of the deliciously colored, delicate gowns that distinguish 
this great house. A combination of colors and textures, that gives the perfect, the 
absolutely satisfying result. The fabric is of mimosa-colored chiffon, vivid and 
at the same time extraordinarily delicate. The dots are of gray chenille, diminishing 
in size, from hem to waist-line. The bodice is treated with these graduated dots. 
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A lovely picturesque 
gown that is thoroughly 
“wearable” and smart, 
of pale orange chiffon 
patterned with orange 
and black, has the true 
surplice line accented 
by cascading black lace. 
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LONG-NEGLECTED 
RE 


ITS SMART 


By 


LUCILE 


HE surplice line has always had its devotees. 

All during the long seasons of the chemise, 

followed by the slim and artless tube-frock 
with its impartial revealing of each and every line, 
there have been those who have thought wistfully 
of the surplice and wished that it were possible. 

Occasionally some house would revive the line, 
but only in sporadic cases, so that it never became a 
mode, or even smart. It always looked like a dowdy 
reminiscence of the fashions of past seasons. Now 
the surplice line is exceedingly smart, and has a 
certain refreshing newness that is welcome after 
several seasons of exactly the same type of chemise 
or tube bodice with the inevitable bateau neck. 

It is a singularly becoming line to almost all 
figures, whether of the two dimensional, or paper- 
doll type, or that which can really be referred to as a 
“figure.”’ But this new surplice line has absolutely 
no relation to the old surplice bodice that stopped at 
the normal waist-line. It is a long flat slender line, 
that begins at the throat and ends on the hip, a line 
that insists upon length and that straight distance 
between two points. It is one of those lines that 


implies, ““If you have curves, prepare to disguise 
them now.” 


It supplies an accent note for slender- 


SURPLICE LINE 
APPEARANCE 
BUCHANAN 


ness, and gives a certain supple swaying line to the 
bodice. It is a young line, too. There was a time 
when the surplice bodice was more or less reserved 
for the more substantial. Dowagers loved it and 
claimed it for their own. This season, when the 
couturiers are all purveyors of youth, it has become 
a youthful line, something to emphasize the sim- 
plicity of a wool frock, even a tailored wool frock, 
to accent the filmy charm of a mere slip of an evening 
gown, to prove the simplicity and length of black 
satin. For the simple satin or cloth frock it is used 
with a white crépe chemisette and a long line of 
white crépe or satin following the surplice line 
of the bodice. 

The gowns on these two pages are particularly 
good types of this new surplice. They are as far 
removed from the fussy gown of yesteryear as 
possible. They are as young and lovely and simple 
as this season’s gowns should be. The Callot gown 
is a marvel of color—vivid mimosa yellow, flecked 
with fuzzy chenille dots that spread over it like a 
gray mist. The other two frocks, by a New York 
house, are filmy charming things, simple in line and 
lovely in color. Exactly the evening frocks for 
midsummer. 





Mauve chiffon, classi- 
cally simple, is draped 
with the surplice line, 
frontand back. The skirt 
repeats the line of the 
bodice by simple folds 
of drapery that em- 
phasize the movement. 


MAKES 
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CHERUIT REDUCES 
SIMPLICITY TO 
ITS SIMPLEST 


An excessively smart overcoat is severely 
tailored, absolutely devoid of any sug- 
gestion of the “feminine touch” that 
ruins the tailored costume, of beige 
crépe de Chine, lined with beige crépe. 


(Lower left) This is fundamentally a 
tube frock, slim and straight, of white 
organdic, but fulness is introduced be- 
low the knees by means of godets caught 
lo the frock by white cotton embroidery. 


Black alpaca is made perfect!y straight, 
with small circular godets appearing 
just about the hem. The sleeves are 
mere tiny caps. Following the round 
neck-line is a very long narrow scarf, 
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POTRET 


Poiret can achieve a 
definite picturesque feel- 
ing in even the smartest 
frock. This tube frock 
he makes of white wool, 
with a vivid black and 
red border, woven into 
the fabric, as trimming. 


Loops of white wool and 
silver thread, stitched on 
to look like some soft 
woolly fur, give a 
quaint 1Sgo touch to a 
straight frock of whit 
wool, flounced in small 
godets around the hem. 






































POIRET 


Black and _ beige 
organdie are com- 
bined in this frock 
with its typical 
Poiret bodice and 
its circular motifs 
of embroidery of 
—actually—raffia. 


CHERUIT 
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THE EXTREME SIMPLICITY OF TO-DAY'S MODE 
DEMANDS DEFINITE ACCESSORIES 


Accessories Are No Longer a Matter of Whin; 


They Are Now as Important a Part of the 
Mode as the Costume Itself 





~ 
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eB: Innumerable bracelets of the finest platinum 
ts j wire adorn the arm of that woman who closely 
aa : follows the latest fancy in accessories. A fan 
‘ Q in quaint early nineteenth century feeling 
f \ © . shows an expanse of fabric in calico design 
{ \ : and carved sticks delicately touched with gold. 


Trim tailored cloth is delightfully diversified 
by a stern little high-crowned hat in black 


4 hatter’s plush, and a black velvet handbag 

— ~ topped in silver studded with lapis lazuli. 

Models on both pages from The silken lining meee match the cole r of 
HENRI BENDEL the stone used in the clasp and the boutonnieére. 





STRAIGHT frock of crépe, unaccented by 
adornment or contrasting color, continues to 
be the very acme of smart distinction for 

afternoon and evening; an austerely smart tailored 
suit is the preferred of all /rotteurs. How may this 
simplicity of structure, this uniformity of color be 
saved from polite banality? The powers who create 
the mode have shown a most ingenious consideration, 
for they offer by way of cachet strands of incompar 





ably lovely artificial pearls, pearls so rarely con , \ 

structed for weight, for shape, forluster, thata Persian A { v 

diver might at the sight rub astounded eyes and i Q 

question the survival of his own peculiar calling. @ Ae \ 
Women whose jewel caskets contain a king’s Ae” } 

ransom in oriental pearls are wearing in profusion 8 

these rarely fabricated imitations. The mode of t 

the moment is to wear about one’s neck pearls of l7, o / 

sharply contrasting hues; as, a string of black pearls, } A / 

a string of gun-metal, and a string of white. ais an a / 
Over a classically severe robe of white crépe this \ , 

combination of pseudo jewels is indeed effective, . ‘ 

while above a slim black gown a waist-length strand . ’ 

of creamy pearls interspersed with deep emeralds oe , . ’ " 

has an incalculable charm. That the costume may Artificial pearls of superlative luster, color, \ Pit 

present a complete unity, an harmonious pearl or and weight, are among the smartest foibles ) > 2) 

two of conspicuous size is worn either at the ear-lobe of the moment. It is particularly modish to ‘ { ; 

— as the sole car agenees bes a = i os wear together several strands of various hues; } 

varrings of pearls, matching either black, gun-meta . wer © > 

pear sed teenies, ane dhtebielie snd the as, a short strand of white, a longer £ © 

wearer is at liberty to choose from among these hues of black, and still longer of gun-metal, ¥ j at 

the one which best offsets her individual coloring. 

Not too outré for a woman who is really grande dame 

is the picturesque custom of placing in one ear-lobe A frock of crépe, in either black or white, is ari 

a black pearl and in the other a white. of all afternoon toilettes the most modish. ses 


__ As to her arm, it is braceleted in pearls, of course, A woman who foretells rather than follows 
if she insistently prefers them, but when a woman 1 ; 


has established herself as a prophet and not a fashion will add to it a hat adorned with a 
‘ sli Ss erse as ¢ y ‘tess anc ot ¢ - é teios 
mere recorder of fashions, she will gauntlet her fore- pendant pearl and a long string of exquisitely 


arm with a sequence of platinum wire bangles of fabricated pearls interspersed with emeralds. 
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Ineffably distinguished is a scarf of net 
banded through the middle with a fringe 
of ostrich flues. Worn with a broad net hat 
and above a gown of matching or con- 
trasting crépe de Chine, it adds the final note 
of charm to a formal daytime costume. 














The scarf lives on. One of its happiest ap pli- 
cations is as the hip girdle of a frock of con- 
trasting color or of a knee-length blouse. When 
the ends of the soft straight strip of fabric 
are merely looped one over the other instead 
of being knotted, the result is delightful. 


the slimmest possible attenuation. 
these delicate circles, our mentor assures us, is the 
number worn by the true initiate. 

A hand so entrancingly framed should have 
an excuse for animated action. Here it is in 
the form of a strangely attractive accessory—the 
calico fan. The sticks are the happiest possible 
reproduction of eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century carved ivory pricked out with dull gold; 
the sweep of fabric is in material bearing the inno- 
cent calico designs of a Kate Greenaway era. This 
very modern fancy is permissible by daylight but 
may not be carried after dark. 

‘Is the scarf becoming passé?” This is the 
reluctant question of her who finds floating ends 
excessively becoming. The answer is reassuring; 
the scarf lives on in somewhat different fabrics, 
perhaps, and with new modes of adjustment. In 
dark blue or brown crépe it may encircle the hips 
of a straight knee-length over-blouse of paler tone, 
one end being merely drawn over the other in front 
instead of being knotted. When the underskirt 
is of matching crépe an effect is achieved as striking 
as anything the season offers. 

No accessory carries with it a greater appeal for 
women who respond to every suggestion of smart 
elegance in dress than does a shoulder scarf of 
fine net banded with uncurled ostrich flues. The 
structure of this amazingly modish trifle is interest- 
ing in its novel originality. A full width scarf of 





Twenty-four of 
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net, measuring two yards or more, is adorned with 
a length of matching ostrich placed lengthwise, 
well toward the center of the scarf. The grace of 
the cleverly devised bit of drapery, when adjusted 
to the wearer’s shoulders, is above praise. It is 
esteemed the final note of distinction in a costume 
planned for any formal afternoon event of late 
summer and for the town weddings of early autumn, 
occasions which imply a wrap, yet seasons in which 
the mercury may Uniquely attractive in 
very dark brown with a broad hat of matching 
net, it may be worn with a dress of any color, 
but most effectively of all with one of soft pale 
gray. 

At first glance stern, at second oddly piquant, is 
a tall-crowned chapeau of black hatter’s plush. 
Nothing but a band of black ribbon relieves its 
debonair austerity, but in conjunction with a trim 
gray tailleur it is of a distinction! And 
of color may enliven even the strictest tailored suit 
this autumn, for the handbag supreme is to be of 
black velvet framed in silver and studded across the 
top and on the swinging pendant with ovals of 
lapis lazuli, jade, or some other highly valued semi- 
precious stone. An exquisite will add to this toil 
ette a boutonniére matching the stones which inlay 
and the silk which lines her velvet handbag. 

It was a beneficent wind, after all, which wafted 
into favor the aysterely simple cloth  tailleur, 
unadorned robe of crépe de Chine. 
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Beryl seemed very 
serious and defiant 
then, much more like 
her natural self and 
like a person who 
had been injured 
and was at bay. 
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HE thing that had given him his first hint 

that all might not be as sound at home as he 

imagined was the incident of the automobile. 
Maybe he was being unjust to her by going on 
brooding about it. . .. But how was it possible that 
so many suspicious-looking things could happen in 
a given time and one never be able to get the 
straight of them? 

The main thing that had hampered him was his 
work. He was connected with the Tri-State Paper 
Company, at the City Order desk, and as a faithful 
employee he was not supposed to leave during 
working hours without permission, and it was not 
always easy to get permission. But it just happened 
on that particular afternoon that his superior, Mr. 
Baggott, had suggested that he, in the place of 
Naigly, who always attended to such matters but 
was away at the time, should run out to the Detts- 
Scanlon store and ask Mr. Pierce what was wrong 
with that last order that had been shipped. 


ND just as he was returning to the office, 
seated in one of those comfortable cross seats 

of the Davenant Avenue line and looking at the 
jumble of traffic out near Blakely Avenue, and just 
as the car was nearing the entrance to Briscoe Park, 
he saw a tan and chocolate-colored automobile 
driven by a biggish man in a light tan overcoat and 
cap swing into view, cross over in front of the car 
and enter the park. It was all overina flash. But 
as the car swung near him, whom should he see 
sitting beside the man but Beryl, or certainly a 
woman enough like her to be her twin sister. And 
what was more, and worse, she was smiling up at 
this man as though they were on the best of terms 
and had known each other a long time! Beryl had 
told him that she was going to spend the afternoon 
with her mother. She often did that, sometimes 


leaving Tickles there while she did her mother’s 
marketing. Of course he might have been mistaken. 










JEALOUS Y 
Women 


By TuroporRE DREISER 


Illustrated by Reynard 


But that hat with the bunch of bright green 
grapes on the side. And that green and white 
striped coat. And that peculiar way in which 
she always held her head when she was talking. 
Was it really Beryl? 

Up to that time there had never been anything of 
a doubtful character between them—that is, nothing 
except that business of the Raskoffsky picture 
Anybody might become interested in a great violin- 
ist and write him for his photograph; but even that 
couldn’t be proved against Beryl. It was inscribed 
to her sister Alice. But even if she had written 
him, that wasn’t a patch compared to this last, her 
driving about in a car with a strange man. Cer- 
tainly that would justify him in any steps he might 
choose to take, even to getting a divorce. 

But what had he been able to prove so far? 
Nothing. 

When he called up Beryl’s mother she had told 
him that Beryl and Alice had gone to a concert, and 
he had never had any reason to think that Mrs. 
Dana would lie to him about anything like that. 
Maybe the two of them were doing something they 
shouldn’t, or maybe Alice was helping Beryl to do 
something she shouldn’t, without their mother 
knowing anything about it. 


IF THERE was anything in it they were too 

clever to let him catch them. The day he 
thought he had seen her in the car he had first tried 
to get her by telephone and then had gone back to 
the office, since it was on his way, to get permission 
to go home for a few minutes. But what had he 
gained by it? By the time he got there Beryl and 
her mother were already there, having just walked 
over from Mrs. Dana’s home, according to Beryl. 
And Beryl was not wearing the hat and coat he had 
seen in the car. 

When he had walked in, a little flushed and 
excited, Beryl had exclaimed: ‘Whatever is the 
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matter, Gil?’ And then: “What a crazy thing, to 
come hurrying home just to ask me about this! Of 
course I haven’t been in any car. How ridiculous! 
Ask Mother. You wouldn’t expect her to fib for 
me, would you?” And then to clinch the matter, 
she added: “ Alice and I left Tickles with her and 
went to the concert, after going into the park fora 
while. When we returned, Alice stopped home so 
Mother could walk over here with me. What are 
you so excited about?” 


ND for the life of him he had not been able to 
say anything except that he had seen a woman 
going into Briscoe Park in a tan and chocolate 
colored car, seated beside a big man who looked 
like—well, he couldn’t say exactly whom he did 
look like. But the woman beside him certainly 
looked like Beryl. And she was wearing a hat with 
green grapes on one side and a white and green 
striped sports coat, just like the ones she had. 
Taking all that into consideration, what would any 
one think? But she had laughed it off, and what 
was he to say? He certainly couldn’t accuse Mrs. 
Dana of not knowing what she was talking about, 
or Beryl of lying, unless he was sure of what he was 
saying. She was too strong-minded and too strong- 
willed for that. She had consented to marry him 
only after a long period of begging on his part, and 
she wasn’t any too anxious to live with him now 
unless they could get along comfortabls together. 
Yet, taken along with that Raskoffsky business 
of only a few months before, and the incident of the 
Hotel Deming of only the day before that, and the 
incident of the letters in the ashes, whic! followed 
on the morning after he had dashed home that day, 
and then that business of the closed car in Bergley 
Place, just three nights afterwards well, by 
George! when one put such things together - -- 
The Hotel Deming incident had oc rred only 
the day before the automobile affair, and take 
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eant nothing, just a chance encounter 
the part of Naigly, who had chosen to 
But taken afterwards in connection with 
; of the partly burned letters and after 
in the car, or thinking he had—well— 
Well, there was nothing in that, taken by itself. 
There was an arcade of shops which made the main 
entrance to the Deming, and it was easy to go 
through that and come out of one of the other 
entrances. He and Beryl had done it often, so 
why should he have worried about it? Only, 


alone had ' 
with her 01 
speak of it 
the busin: 
seeing her 


lor some reason, when he came home that evening 
Beryl didn’t mention that she had been down- 
town that day until he asked her. “What were 
you doing about four to-day?” 
“Downtown, shopping. Why? I 
Mother. Why? Did you see me?” 
“Me? No. Who do you know in the Deming?” 
“No one”’—this without a trace of self-conscious- 
hess, which was one of the things that made him 
doubt whether there had been anything wrong. 
“Oh, yes; I remember now. I walked through to 
look at the hats in Anna McCurthy’s window, and 
Came out the ladies’ entrance. Why?” 
“Oh, nothing. Naigly said he saw you, that’s all.” 


went for 


“Why shouldn’t I go through the Deming? I 
would have stopped in to see you, only I know you 
don’t want me to come bothering around there.”’ 

That baby stare, that bland, frank way of 
explaining things that always made things seem all 
right! And so he had dismissed it from his mind— 
until the incident of the car. 

And then the matter of the letters and Raskoff- 
sky 

Beryl was crazy about 
couldn’t play except a little by ear. 


music, although she 
Her mother 





Beryl had been meaning 
to destroy the letters, but 
had been putting it off. 


had been too poor to give her anything more than a 
common school education, which was about all that 
he had had, but she was crazy about the violin and 
anybody who could play it, and when any of the 
great violinists came to town she always managed 
to afford to go. Raskofisky was a big blond 
Russian, who played wonderfully, so she said. She 
and Alice had gone to hear him, and for weeks 
afterward they had raved about him. They had 
even talked of writing to him, just to see if he would 
answer, but he had frowned on such a proceeding 
because he didn’t want Beryl writing to any man. 
And then later he had found Raskoffsky’s picture, 
only it was inscribed to Alice... Still, Beryl 


85 


might have put her up to it, might even have sent 
her own picture under Alice’s name, just to see if 
he would answer. 

But why all the secrecy? Neither of them had 
said anything more about writing Raskofisky after 
that first time. And it was only because he had 
come across Raskoffsky’s picture in one of Alice’s 
books that he had come to know anything at all 
about it. ‘‘To my fair little Western admirer who 
likes my ‘Dance Macabre’ so much. The next 
time I play in your city you must come and see 
me.” But Alice wasn’t fair, not very good looking, 
anyhow. And it was Beryl and not Alice who had 
raved over that dance; Alice didn’t care so much for 
music. The suspicion came to him that maybe 
it was Raskoffsky whom he had seen with her in 
the park. He might have been passing through the 
city. If only he could find a way to prove that! 


TILL, when you came right down to it, there 

wasn’t anything so terrible about her writing a 
celebrity like that and asking for his picture, if that 
was all she had ‘done. But was it? Those long- 
enveloped gray letters he had found in the fireplace 
that morning, or at least traces of them, and the 
queer way she had looked at him when he brought 
them up in connection with that closed car in 
Bergley Place. She had squinted her eyes as if to 
think, and had then laughed rather shakily when he 
charged her with receiving letters from Raskofisky 
and with his having come here to see her. 

His finding them had been entirely by accident. 
He always got up early to “start things,” for Beryl 
was a sleepy-head and he would start the fire in the 
grate and put on the water to boil in the kitchen. 
And this morning as he was bending over the grate 
to push away some scraps of burnt wood so as to 
start a new fire, he came across five or six letters, or 
the ashes of them. What was left of them looked as 
though they had been written on heavy stationery 
such as a man of means might use, with the en- 
velops long and thick. The top one still showed 
the address: ‘‘ Mrs. Beryl Stoddard, Care of . . .” 
He was bending over to see the rest when a piece of 
wood toppled over and destroyed it. He rescued 
one little scrap, the half-charred corner of one page, 
and the writing on this seemed to be like that on 
Raskofisky’s picture, or so he thought, and he 
read: “. . . to see you.” Just that and nothing 
more, part of a sentence that ended the page and 
went on to the next. And that other page was gone, 
of course! 

But it was funny that at sight of them the thought 
of Raskoffsky had come to him. Maybe that was 
the man she had been riding with in the park. 
Come to think of it, the man in the car had looked a 
little like Raskoffsky’s picture. And for all he 
knew, Raskofisky might have been in town and 
she meeting him on the sly. Of course. She had 
been to see him at the Deming. That was it. He 
had never been quite able to believe her. 


UT how he had suffered at that thought! 

Things had seemed to go black before him. 
Beryl unfaithful? Beryl running around with a 
man like that, even if he was a great violinist? 
Everybody knew what kind of a man he was—all 
those men. But why should she, with himself and 
Tickles to look after, and a life of her own which 
was all right? Why should she be wanting to run 
around with a man like that, a man who would use 
her for a little while and then drop her? And when 
she had a home of her own? And her baby? 
And him working as hard as he was and trying to 
make things come out right for them? That was 
the worst of it. That was the misery of it. And 
all for a little notice from a man so far above her, or 
thought he was anyhow, that he couldn’t care for 
her or any one long. But that was the whole secret: 
she was so crazy about people who did anything in 
music or painting or anything like that that she 
could never reason right about them. 

Then another thought had come: If the letters 
weren’t from Raskoffsky, whose were they? He 
didn’t know of anybody who would write to her on 
such paper as that. But whom did she know? 
And why should she throw them into the fire, 
choosing a time when he wasn’t about? That 
seemed strange, especially after the automobile 
incident of the day before. But when he taxed her 


with this on the night of the Bergley Place car 
incident she had denied everything and said the 
letters were from Claire Haggerty, an old chum who 
had moved to New York (Continued on page 92) 
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deck herself in the 
days 


from Versailles. But 


that every time she 
has the satisfaction 


Paris do not turn their energies 
to the of dressing 
tables suitable to the tempera 
ments of their clients. Imagin 
an exhibition of dressing-tables 
by Vionnet, and  Louisebou 
langer, and Callot, and Worth! 
Certainly an exhibition of two 
dozen dressing-tables that have 
been designed for New York 
women this winter could be a 
revelation to the 
clothes. 


designing 


designers of 





I" 


This dressing-table is in the house of 
Madison. 


US 


Italian antique embroidery on ivory silk. 


woman loves to wear a costume 
sentative of days other than her own, but 
rarely does she have an opportunity to be 
extravagant garments of other 
One or two dances a season 
may have to wear a Chinese costume when she longs 
to appear as a Venetian lady, or as a shepherdess 
the modern 
tuming the dressing-table like some fine lady gives 
her opportunity to arrange her old laces and bro 
cades and painted silks so deliciously, so becomingly, 
goes to her dressing-table she 
of studying the reflections of 
herself against a perfection of background. 
must constantly live up to the ¢ 
quality of her furbelows and draperies 


‘xquisite feminine 


One wonders, when one sees the lovely creations 
of New York decorators, why the great couturiers of 
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(Below) 1 gay little dress of delicate 
old Portuguese cambric, pale blue and 
flowered, is worn by a dressing-table in 
the New York house of Mrs. Ector Munn. 
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Painted silk is particularly suitable for the 
draperies of the dressing-table. Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Cann has a lovely one in her bedroom in her New 
York house, painted by Robert Locher, who also 
painted the silk for the upholstery of her bed. The 
table is hung with a valance of oyster white silk. 
painted with a great spreading bouquet of flowers 
in mauves and pinks. A canopy of silk bordered 
with ruffles of old cream-colored lace is fixed against 
the wall, and a gilt mirror hangs within these 
draperies, which are long, lying on the floor on each 
side of the table. Figurines of French porcelain 
are used for candelabra, and an old box of brocade 
and lace holds small objects. 

Another painted dressing-table is that of Mr 
Leland Ross in Parland House, Madison, N. J. 
This dressing-table was copied from an old Louis 
Seize gown, of pinkish ivory taffetas embroidered 

in sprays of wheat and bunches of wine 
colored field-flowers and green grasses. A 
wide stripe of green silk went wandering 
around the skirt of the gown, covered’ el 
tirely with a flat band of thread lace. In 
making the dressing-table, the flowers and 
wheat were painted on taffetas, and the lace 
and green ribbon were repeated exactly. 
A wide ruffle of lace at the top conceals three 
drawers, and the glass top covers painted 
panel copied from the old gown Candle- 
sticks of gilt and Saxe flowers, and gold 
bottles and boxes are used. 
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DRESSING-TABLES 
GOWNED 







LIKE GREAT LADIES 









Candlesticks of gilt and Saxe flowers repeat the idea 
of the Louis Seize painted flowers on ivory white 
taffeta with which the dressing-table is hung. In the 
house of Mrs. Leland Ross, at Madison, New Jersey. 





ieee 
; ; ; DUA NTI a ri ere 
(Right) Bouquets in mauve and pink were painted 4 ahi ae }" 
by Robert Locher on the oyster white valance of a a8 od) 
dressing-table in the New York house of Mrs. 4g \ an | 
d Charles McCann. The canopy is of silk and lace. (, my oy Oe 


(Left) An old gown that once belonged to Nell 
Gwynne, a gown of pink and oyster-colored striped 
satin, was used to hang a dressing-table for Mrs. 
Harold Bolster, of New York. It was trimmed 
with bands of pink and blue flowers on old lace. 
















































the In a guest room of Mrs. Ross’s house there is a 
Mc- very different table, equally beautiful. This table 
New has a curving front, and is hung with an ivory 
also white silk skirt on which has been appliquéd a 
The magnificent Italian border of antique embroidery 
silk, in many colors and gold and silver threads. The 
Wwers elaborate scalloping of the old embroidery has been 
fered outlined with closely shirred French 
ainst ribbons, and at the bottom of the flounce 
these several rows of ribbons are tightly ruffled. 
each Gay and fresh is the little flowered 
elain mull dressing-table in the New York 
cade house of Mrs. Ector Munn. The stuff 
is the most delicate of old Portuguese 
Mrs cambrics, pale blue ground, with fantastic 
J bouquets and sprigs of flowers. The 
us four panels, which make the skirt, are 
fered outlined with very full ruffles of Valen- 
vine- ciennes lace, and a matching canopy 
A f frames the pyramidal mirror. 
ering Ee An old gown of pink and oyster-colored 
|? en- aa striped satin that once belonged to Nell 
In Z| Gwynne was used to make a dressing- 
- ie table for Mrs. Harold Bolster. This 
lace r seems particularly suitable, for Mrs. 
ctly. Bolster is the winsome actress, Madge 
co Kennedy. The skirt was shirred around 
. the top of the dressing-table and trimmed 
old with delicately embroidered bands of 





pink and blue flowers, on old cream 
lace. - 
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SMART SIMPLICITY 
FOR THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION 





JEANNIE 

LANVIN 

MIGNAPOUI 
a 

A hat of brown bangkok straw, Blue linen, * Lanvin 
trimmed with a pearl buckle and blue,” which is a lovely 
brown and white ribbon. Infant robin’s-egg shade, is 
poke shape of white crépe de used for this very simple 
Chine and bands of fagoting. frock embroidered all 
Small brimmed hat of tan kasha, over in white thread, 
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Four mod ls from CHERUIT Wme. Wormser 


Yellow crépe de Chine, printed in Fine French serge, in midnight 
bright colors, is very gay. The — blue, is trimmed with plaid silk. 
tiny one is of palest rose taffeta, “Ensemble,” for the street, is 
trimmed with loops of the fabric. made of yellow and white kasha, 





GR + For more forma! 
LO a wear, the ver v 
CY Mecnasl younger generation 

dons this frock of 
white Georgette cré pe 
with rose ribbon. 
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Four models from LION 


Wool frock of cream color plaided — Green, red, black, and white plaid 
in light brown. Very tiny one — silk chiffon, combined % ith red. 
of green-blue and yellow striped Top-coat of black, green and 
kasha, combined with white kasha white plaid. Hats also from Lion. 
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Pancreas 


Soup | 
| All the charm and delicacy of Spr ing 


Campbell's pick them young and sweet — 
Best of everything. 

That’s the soup I love to eat 

Tasting of the Spring! 


Printanier is a soup to test the skill 


of any chef. 


If ever a soup called for the lightest 
and most delicate touch of the 


master, it is Printanier. Taste it as 


Campbell’s blend it! 





Campbell’s Printanier is just like a 
breath from the early Springtime—the 





time when the vegetables are tenderest 
and daintiest. In fact this is when 
Campbell’s always make it. 


With broth of choicest beef are 
blended carrots and white turnips cut 
in small fancy shapes, crisp celery, 
Savoy cabbage, whole small peas, 
leek, parsley, herbs and seasoning 


exquisitely ‘‘nice.”” 


) Serve it JELLIED! 


Simply put the can in the ice-box 


overnight, and the soup becomes a 
! dainty, amber-colored jelly—a 





charming delicacy. 


Ly 





So oul 


t 
Reece CAMPBELL SOUP ComPANE 


CAMDEN, N, Jo Us 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Stein 8 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


© Stein & Blaine 


“Marguery” 
—a fur coat—by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


The most favored furs of the sea- 
son ate so ingeniously handled 
and combined by Miss Steinmetz 
that the slender silhouette and 
light weight are retained with other 
newand interesting ideas featured. 


FURRIERS ~ DRESSMAKERS ~ TAILORS 


13 and 15 West 57th Street 
‘Tiew ‘York 
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just about the time they were married and 
who had been writing her at her mother’s 
because at that time she and he didn’t have a 
home of their own and her mother’s was the 
only address she could give. The night 
before she had come across them in a drawer 
and had tossed them into the fire, and that 
was all there was to it. 

And that was all he could get out of her, 
every word. 

Yet even as he had been standing there in 
front of the grate wondering what to do, the 
thought had come to him that he was not 
going about it in the right way. He had 
thought that he should hire a detective at 
once and have her shadowed, and then, if 
she were doing anything, it might be possible 
to find it out. That would be better. That 
was really the way. And then, in a way, it 
might have been too late already. For the 
next night, coming back from the night 
conference with Mr. Harris Cohn, of the Sol 
Cohn Detective Service, which was the only 
time he had been able to give it, he had seen 
the car in Bergley Place, and Bery! standing 
near it. And that was before Mr. Cohn had 
been able to arrange for the shadowing. 
And that was the last thing that had ever 
occurred to cause him to be suspicious of her, 
at that or any other time. 


ERGLEY PLACE was a cross street two 

doors from where they lived on Winton. 
And just around the corner in Bergley was an 
old vacant residence with a deal of shrubbery 
and four overarching trees in front, which 
made it very dark in there at night. That 
night as he was coming home from Mr. 
Cohn’s (he had told Beryl that he was going 
to the lodge in order to throw her off and had 
come home earlier in order to see what he 
might see), and just as he was stepping off 
the car, about half a block from where they 
lived, whom should he see— 

But no; let us put it this way. Just at that 
moment, as he turned toward his home, an 
automobile that was going in the same direc- 
tion that he was along Winton swung into 
Bergley Place and threw its exceptionally 
brilliant lights on a big closed automobile 
that was standing in front of the old house 
aforementioned. There were two vacant lots 
opposite the old house at the corner of Bergley 
and Winton, and hence it was that he could 
see what was going on. Near the rear of the 
automobile, just as though she had stepped 
out of it and were about to leave, stood 
Beryl—or he certainly thought it was Beryl 
talking to some one in the car. She had ona 
hooded cape exactly like the one she wore at 
times, though not often. So sure had he been 
that it was Beryl and that at last he had 
trapped her, that he had hurried on to the 
house, or, rather, toward the car. But just 
as he neared the corner the lights of the car 
that had been standing there lightless flashed 
on and it sped away. Even with them oh 
there was not enough light to see whether 
Beryl was still there or not, or who it was that 
had been in the car, or what the number of the 
license plate was. It was gone, and with it 
Beryl, presumably up the alleyway and into 
the back door. So sure was he that she had 
gone that way that he himself had gone that 
way, yet when he reached the door it was 
locked and the kitchen was dark. He had to 
rap and pound on the door before she came to 
let him in, and when she did there she was, 
looking as though she had not been out at all 
and wanting to know why he chose to come 
that way and asking him not to make so much 
noise for fear of waking Tickles 


HINK of it—not a trace of excitement, no 

cape with a hood on, the light turneJt up in 
the living-room and a book on the table as 
though she might have been reading—one of 
those novels by that fellow Barclay And 
not a sign anywhere that she might have been 
out; that was the puzzling thing. And deny 
ing that she had been out or that she had seen 
any car, or anything. Now what do you know 
about that! 

‘hen it was that he had burst forth in a 
fury of suspicion and anger and had dealt 
not only with this matter of the car in Bergley 
Place but the one in Briscoe Park, the letters 
in the ashes and the matter of Naigly seeing 
her come out of the Deming, to say nothing 
of her writing to Raskoffsky for his picture. 
For it was Raskoffisky, of course, if it was 
anybody. Yet she had denied that ve- 
hemently, even laughingly, or that he had 
seen any one, or that there had been any car 
there for her. And she did show him a clip- 
ping a week later which said that Raskoffsky 
was in Italy. Now what do you know about 
that! 

But if it wasn’t Raskoffsky, then who was 
it—if it was any one? ‘For goodness’ sake, 
Gil,” was all she would say at that or any other 
time, “I haven't been out with Raskoffsky or 
any one, and [ don’t think you ought to come 
in here and act as you do. It seems to me 
that you must be losing your mind. I haven't 
seen or heard of any old car. Do you think 


I could stand here and say I hadn't if I 
And I don’t like the way you have of rusk 
in here every little while and accusing , 
something that I haven't done. What a 
have you for thinking I have done pe 
wrong, anyhow? What have | done in if 
past? That silly picture of Raskofisky ss, 
Alice sent for, and the fact that You th 
you saw me in an automobile! And ke) 
other thing. And I am to be judged by ths 
If you don’t stop now and let me alone | 
leave you, and that’s all there js a 
won't be annoyed in this way, and especi : 
when you have no real thing to go on.” 
was with that type of counter argument th; 
she had confronted him. 5 

And then even while she was talking 
to emphasize what she was saying, Tickle 
the bedroom had waked up and begug ; 
call *‘Mama, Mama!” And she had pone 
to him and brought him out while she 
talking. She had seemed very serioys a» 
defiant then, much more like her natural g 
and like a person who had been injured ay 
was at bay. So he had become doub; 
again and had gone back into the living-roor 
There had been the light turned up and th 
book she had been reading, and in the dos! 
as he had seen when he had hung up his 
coat, was her hooded cape on the nail at ¢} 
back where it always hung. 

And yet how could he have been mistake 
as to all of those things? But outside of jy: 
that brief period in which these things hz 
occurred, there had never been a thing t} 
he could put his hands on, nothing that 
could say looked even suspicious before 
since. And the detective agency had not bes 
able to find out anything about her, eith 
not a thing. That had been money wasted 
two hundred dollars! 








Part Two 


HE trouble with Gil was that he was: 

very suspicious by nature, and not ver 
clever. He was really a clerk, with a cler 
mind and a clerk’s point of view. He wou 
never rise to bigger things, because he couldn’ 
and yet she could not utterly dislike 
either. He was always very much in | 
with her, so generous—to her, at least—a 
he did the best he could to support her 
Tickles, which was something, of course. 1 
trouble was that he was too affectionate 
too clinging. He was always hanging ar 
whenever he was not working, and with ne 
a thought of going any place without 
except to his lodge or on a business errand t! 
he couldn't possibly escape. And when 
did go he was always in such haste to get | 
Before she had ever thought of marrying hir 
when he was shipping clerk at the Tri-Sta 
and she was Mr. Baggott’s stenographer. : 
had seen that he was not very remarkable a 
man. And yet in spite of all that she! 
married him. 

Why? 
Well, it was hard to say. He was not 
looking, rather handsome in fact, and t 
had meant a lot to her then. He had 
big black eyes and a pale forehead and | 
cheeks, and such nice clean hands. 
always dressed well for a young man in 
position, too. He was so faithful and year 
ing. a very dog at her heels. But she sh 
never have married him, just the same 

was all a mistake. 

Yes, she had married, and by the end oft 
first year and a half, during which the ong 
glamour had had time to subside, she 
Tickles, or Gilbert Jr., to look after. And® 
him had come a new mood such as she 
never dreamed of in connection with hers 
Just as her interest in Gil had begun to% 
a little, her interest in Tickles had sprung 
flame, and for all of three years now It 
grown stronger rather than weaker. | 5 
fairly adored her boy and wouldn't thins 
doing anything to harm him. And yet > 
grew so weary at times of the humdrum 
they were compelled to live Gil = 
forty-five dollars a week, even now, and 
that they had to clothe and feed and house! 
three of them. It was no easy matter. 
would rather go out and work, but it Was" 
easy with a three-year-old baby, and besa 
Gil would never hear of such a thing. He 
just one of those young husbands who thor’ 
the wife’s place was in the home, . 
he couldn't provide a ver) good home tot 
to live in. } 

Still, during these last few years she had! 
a chance to read and think, two things Hi 
up to that time she had never seemee ™ 
time for. Reading and thinking had 
taken up all of her spare time and t at 
brought about such a change In her. | 
really wasn't the same girl now that Gi 
married. She was wiser 
much more about life tha 
thought so differently now He was 
‘ » place mentally that he had | : 
about the place mental) Bete 
when she married him, int« ested in “ oft 
better place for himself in the Tri-Sta 

(Continued on pise 94) 
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The beauty of the Packard Eight is but an 


indication of the incomparable quality of its 


“7 performance. 

use Here is luxurious riding in a sense and to a 
pot degree well worth your while to know. 

besid 

Be In power and flexibility, the Packard Eight is 
en more agile and eager and unhampered than 
e for 


seems possible for a mechanical thing to be. 
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Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard -purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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RACE 


Yet with all its power and flexibility and effort- 
less speed, it handles so easily and smoothly 
as never to suggest strain or sense of effort. 


It responds to a touch—yet it unfailingly 
holds the road. 


Beyond compare, and without a peer, the 
Packard Eight appeals irresistibly to those 
who want the finest motor car in the world. 
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Blend your perfumes 
to reflect your rainbow moods 


To emphasize your charm you need at least two Babani Per- 
fumes—each one, in itself, expressive of a phase of your in- 
dividuality. And these two basic perfumes you will blend to 
make a third fragrance essentially personal and unique. This 
is the way in which the fashionable women of Paris and of all 
Europe are using these exceedingly smart perfumes of Babani. 
Surely there is no more delightful method of expressing the 
interesting complexity of your nature! Blending these exquisite 
odors becomes a delicate art, a means of accenting your varied 
charms with grace and subtlety. Babani offers these suggestions 
to guide you in the correct use of his perfumes: 


oy If you are conventional, dignified, stately —fond of society 
and of beauty—you will choose Babani’s Ambre de Delhi 
and Ligéia. (In the proportions of 1 to 3, these perfumes blend 
to make another lovely fragrance.) 

If you are worldly, sophisticated, smart—fond of ad- 
venture and attention—you will choose Babani’s A/ghani 
and Yasmak. (Blend in the proportions of 2 to 1, to make 
another personal perfume. ) 

If you are romantic, elusive, imaginative —fond of free- 
dom and novelty—you will choose Babani’s Chypre and 
Sousouki. (These two unite in fragrant harmony in the pro- 
portions of 3 to 1.) 

If you are demure, but with a hidden sparkle—fond of 
nature and of travel—you will choose Babani'’s A/ghani 
and Jasmin. (For your third perfume, you will blend equal 
parts of these.) 





Sometimes one of your perfumes will suit you. Some- 
times the other. Blend them in your atomizer, adding 
sometimes a little more of one, sometimes a little more 
of the other, to make a new personal fragrance as variable 
and interesting as your moods. 





= = 
AMBRE DE DELHI $2.75, $7, $9, $12 
LIGEIA ioe a $2.75, $7, $9.50, $10 
Pe... * 6% Se * $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50 


AFGHANI . + i 
CHYPRE .. 


$2.75, $7, $9. $9.50 
$2.75, $7, $9, $12.50 
SOUSOUKI .... ‘ $2.75, $6.50, $9, $12 
JASMIN DE COREE ... - $2.75, $6.50, $8.50, $9.50 
WAReAee te es : o & w O2.73, 57. On 38: Si2 


ABAN 


Perfumes of Paris Presented by Elizabeth Arden 





Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Salons of 
Elizabeth Arden— at the big 5th Avenue stores—and at 
more than 1000 smart shops all over the world 


DE CAMERON, INC., 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 
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and in playing golf or tennis out at the country 
club whenever he could afford the time to go 
out there. And he expected her to curry 
favor with Dr. and Mrs. Realk, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Stofft, because they had a car and be- 
cause Mr. Stofft and Gil liked to play cards 
together. 


UT during all of this time she had more and 

more realized that Gil would never make 
anything much of himself. He was not a 
business man in any true sense. Everybody 
else they knew was prospering, and perhaps it 
was that realization that had thrown her back 
upon books and pictures and that sort of 
thing. People who did things in those ways 
were so much more interesting than people who 
just made money, anyhow. 

But she wouldn’t have entered upon that 
adventure that had come so near to ending 
disastrously for herself and Tickles—for 
certainly if Gil had ever found out, he could 
have taken Tickles away from her—if it hadn't 
been for that book ‘‘Heydey”’ which Mr. 
Barclay wrote and which she came across 
just when she was feeling so out of sorts with 
life and Gil and everything. That had pic- 
tured her own life so keenly and truly; indeed, 
it seemed to set her own life before her just 
as it was and as though some one were telling 
her about herself. 

It was the story of a girl somewhat like 
herself who had dreamed her way through a 
rather pinched girlhood, having to work for a 
living from the age of fourteen. And then, 
just as she was able to make her own way, she 
had made a foolish marriage with a man of 
no import at all—a clerk, just like Gil. And 
he had led her through more years of meager 
living, until at last, very tired of it all, she 
had been about to yield herself to another man 
who didn’t care so much about her but who 
had money and could do the things for her 
that her husband couldn’t, when of a sudden 
her husband chose to disappear and leave her 
to make her way as best she might. The one 
difference between that story and her own 
life was that there was no little Tickles to 
look after. And Gil would never disappear, 
of course. But the heroine of the story had 
returned to her work without compromising 
herself, and in the course of time had met an 
architect who had the good sense or the 
romance to fall in love with and marry her. 
And so the story, which was so much like her 
own, except for Tickles and the architect, 
had ended happily. 

But hers—well, hers— 


UT the chances she had taken at that time! 

The restless and yet dreamy mood in 
which she had been and moved and which 
eventually had prompted her to write him, 
feeling very doubtful as to whether he would 
be interested in her and yet drawn to him 
because of the life he had pictured that was so 
much like her own. Her thought had been 
that if he could take enough interest in a gir? 
like herself to describe her so truly in a book, 
he might be a little interested in her in real 
life. And yet her thought at first had not 
been to entice him; she had not believed that 
she could. Rather, it was more the feeling 
that if he would he might be of some he!p to 
her, since he had written so sympathetically 
of Lila, the heroine. She was faced by the 
problem of what to do with her life, as Lila 
had been, and she hadn't expected him to solve 
it for her but to advise her. 

And afterwards, when he had written to 
thank her, she feared that she might not hear 
from him again and had thought of that pic 
ture of herself laughing so heartily which 
everybody liked so much, the one Dr. Realk 
had taken at the club one day. She had felt 
that that might entice him to further corre- 
spondence with her, since his letters were so 
different and interesting, and she had sent it 
and asked him if his heroine looked anything 
like her, just as an excuse for sending it. 
Then had come that kindly !etter in which he 
had explained his point of view and advised 
her, unless she were very unhappy, to do 
nothing until she should be able to look after 
herself in the great world. Life was an 
economic problem. As for himself, he was too 
much the rover to be more than a passing 
word to any one. His work came first. 
Apart from that, he drifted up and down the 
world trying to make the best of a life which 
tended toward boredom. If ever he came that 
way he would be glad to look her up and advise 
her as best he might, but she must not let 
him compromise her in any way. It was not 
advisable in her very difficult position. 

Even then she had not been able to give 
him up, so interested had she been by all he 
had written. He had eventually come to 
Uniontown, only a hundred and fifty miles 
away, and had written her from there to 
know if he might come over to see her. She 
couldn't do other than invite him, although 
she had known at the time that it was a 
dangerous thing to do. There was no solu- 


tion, and it had only caused trouble—and 
And yet in the face of 


how much trouble! 


her mood then, anything had been w 
a relief. She had been fe cling im 
something happened to break the maoecne 
she would do something desperate ee 
something had happened. i 
You would have thought there Was son 
secret, unseen force attending her py 
and leading him forward to w herever she 
at just the time she didn’t want him ri 
there. That matter of Mr. Naigly seeing 
come out of the Deming the very first 3 
and of Gil finding Mr. Barclay’s letters jy 
fire after she had taken such care to thr 
them on the live coals behind some byp: 
wood. He had evidently been able toed, 
out a part of the address, and yet he wa: . 
wrong as to the writer, fortunately, He } 
that crazy notion, based on his having {yy; 
that picture of Raskoffsky inscribed to 4 
that they must be from him, just because 
thought she had used Alice to write and «. 
Raskofisky for his picture—which she ly 
But that was before she had ever read any 
Mr. Barclay’s books. Yet if it hadn't bee; 
Gil’s crazy notion that it was Raskoj: 
she was interested in she wouldn't haye } 
the courage to face it out, that and the day 
of losing Tickles, which had come to her 
moment Gil had proved so suspicious 
watchful. Those were three terrible da 


ND then that time he saw her speedig: 
through the gate into Briscoe Pa 
They couldn't have been more than a secor 
passing there, anyhow, and yet he had tx 
able to pick her out! And Mr. Barclay had 
intended to come back that way, either: 
had just made the mistake of turning 4 
Ridgely instead of Warren. Yet of cour 
Gil had to be there, of all places, when a; 
rule he was never out of the office during 
day. Still, if it hadn't been for her mother 
whom everybody believed, and who actu: 
believed that she and Alice had heen tot 
concert, she would never have had the cour 
to face him out. 

Fortunately, her mother hadn't seen 
in that coat and hat which Gil insisted 
had been wearing, for before going she a 
Alice had taken Tickles over to her mother 
and then she had returned and changed her 
dress. And before Gil had arrived, Al 
had gone on home and told her mother t 
bring over the baby, which was the thin 
that had so confused Gil, for he didn’t kn 
about the change and neither did her mother 
So she had been compelled to face Gil ¢ 
because of her mother and himself, and th 
was why she had done it so well. And 4 
Gil had been half crazy with  suspici 
And she herself had been determined at thi 
very time to go on with the affair because 
the mess into which her own life had falle 
And yet through it all she had been dete: 
mined not to give up Tickles if she could he 
it, not to do anything which would ma 
it possible for Gil ever to take him away fr 
her. 

And then that terrible night on which 
thought he had seen her in Bergley Pla 
and came in to catch her. ; 

The last time she ever saw Mr. Bards 
anywhere. That was odd. She had kno 
by then, of course, that Gil was suspic 
and might be watching her, and she had: 
intended to give him any further excuse it" 
complaint. But that was his lodge night an 
he had never missed a meeting since tht 
had been married, not one. Besides, s 
had only intended to stay out about an how 
and always within range of the house so th 
if Gil got off the car or any one else cat 
she would know of it. She had not et 
turned out the light in the dining-ro 
intending to say, if Gil came back une 
pectedly or any one called, that she had j s 
run around the corner in the next block 
see Mrs. Stofit. And in order that that sta! 
ment might not be questioned, she had got 
over there for just a little while before Mr 
Barclay was due to arrive with his, 
She had even asked Mr. Barclay to wat 
the shadow of the old Dalrymple hous 
Bergley Place, under the trees, so that 
car might not be seen. And yet he had x 
her, just as she was about to leave and i 
she had concluded that ‘everything } 
turned out so well! 


UT how could she have foreseen tite 
car with such powerful lights woule ™ 


turned in there just then and yy Oy 
, at Gil was stepping 0 r 
moment that G ep] eae 


too, and looking up that way? 3 + 
would be coming home an hour earlier, 
he never did, from his lodge meeting: *. 
she hadn't intended to go out that eve” 
at all until Mr. Barclay called up and 3 
he must leave the next day for a few ™ 
anyhow, and wanted to see her before § 
went. She had thought that if they ial 
somewhere in the neighborhood in 4)" 
car, as he suggested, it would be all cit 
The only thing that had saved her = 0 
fact that she had been able to get mm" 
‘Concluded on pase 90) 
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A New Car— 



































att A New Size 
bene A New Price 
dh 
ch 
es Prerce-ARRow has added to its line a new product— every part of the country. For months they were driven 
Pach the Serves SO. The new car is the answer to this question night and day, winter and summer, over mountain 
al A hich motor car owners have so frequently asked us: roads, rutted trails, desert sands, gluey mud. And finally 
pc “In addition to the Dual-Valve Six, why don’t you the perfected Pierce-Arrow Series SO was born. 
- build another car, one more modest in size and in price, Such unusual methods were necessary to develop a 
the $0 that more people may experience the pleasure and car that would meet Pierce-Arrow standards. The Pierce- 
sme satisfaction of owning and driving a Pierce-Arrow?”’ Arrow Serves 80 displays capabilities far above the average. 
=f The new car is Pierce-Arrow through and through Alert, easy acceleration; adequate power for every con- 
«f —in engineering, in construction, 7 performance. It ceivable need; ease of control in every situation; quick, safe 
if adequately reflects the accepted fine car practice of today stopping, economy of operation and maintenance ~all of 
wf and also mirrors the Pierce-Arrow ideal which has been these are permanent characteristics of this new Pierce- 
«fs rigidly adhered to for twenty-three years. Many Arrow. Although no statement of prices has previously 
I months were spent by the engineer- been given out, orders for ‘‘the new 
nat “F ing department designing and rede- [ff .._. ~ 5. mm. 4. | Pierce-Arrow’’ have been accumu- 
dt ‘igning, building and rebuilding ee eee lating for months. 
g : . = * 5 S 
experimental models which were $2,895 The Pierce-Arrow Series SO has 
ate} Tequired to pass every conceivable 5-Passenger Sedan, $3,895; at Bufizle been received with universal welcome. 
he ot hboratory and road test. Then a Sranparp Equipment . . . Balloon Tires It is on display today in the Pierce- 
tut “I fleet of the new Series SO cars was vanadbtieiiehiec: aaaaubaiindananie Arrow showrooms in your city. Our 
cs rr Pierce-Arrow Products include passenger cars of two types: the " e . : 
easy Put through actual factory produc- Perc Arrow Dual Valve Six and the Perr: Arecw Seris 80. representative willarrangeathorough 
nd =p on. These stock cars were sent to uceananernsihnenattenainaniacntnniiai |} demonstration for vou. 
for 
‘dod A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series SO in detail may be obtained from our local dealer or by addressing us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















Miracle Reducers 
are ideal for all 
sports wear. 




























MIRACLE 
FOR THE BUST 


Natural $5.00 
Flesh . $7.50 


g Ke REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Kleinert’s have 
been makin 

rubber articles Wolded Dual Rubber 
for wear by Re / 


women and 
infants for 40 
years. 
VERY fashion picture in this Harpers 
Bazar will look smarter if worn over 
Kleinert’s Welded Dual Rubber Reducers, 
which are fitted and sold in the best corset shops 
all over the country. 


MIRACLE 
FOR THE HIPS 


Jatural $10.00 

Flesh. $12.50 

oe 
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Kleinert’s Weld- 
ed Dual Rubber 
Reducers are 
made of pure 
Ceylon rubber— 
absolutely safe to 
wear. 


The improvement in your figure is szmmediate and 
it will also be fer manent because Kleinert’s Re- 
ducers dissolve the excess flesh in perspiration— 
while you exercise—while you sit about—even 
while you sleep. They have no odor, even in use. 













Kleinert’s Reducers are scientifically designed 
without Bones or Lacings. They may be worn 
next to the skin or over undergarments—wi/th 
or without a corset. 


Made by the makers of Ke 
I 


. B. KLernertT RuBBer Co., 


4 4 
Dress Shields 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 





485 FifthAve., NewYork, 
Cor. 41st St 


FOR THE DIAPHRAGM 


Jin FOR THE ABDOMEN 
Kleinert’s Reducer $4.00 


Kleinert’s Reducer $7.50 





Kleinert’s Anklettes 
Slipper top to Knee 


$1.50 to $5.00 


Natural or Flesh color 
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Dreiser’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 04) 


house ahead of Gil, hang up her hood and 
#o in to see if Tickles were still asleep. And 
then Gil had burst in and they had had that 
terrible quarrel that had ended in his doubting 
whether he had really seen her or not, though 
even to this day he would never admit that 
he doubted. 

But the real reason why she hadn’t seen 
Mr. Barclay any more when he came back, 
and that in the face of the fact that he had 
taken such a fancy to her and wanted to help 
her in any way she chose, was not that she 
was afraid of Gil or that she liked him more 
than she did Mr. Barclay (they were too 
different in all their thoughts and ways for 
that), or that she would have to give up her 
life here and do something else if he really 
should find out (she wouldn't have minded 
that at all), but because the day before she 
had found out that under the law he would 
have the power to take Tickles away from her 
and not let her see him any more. That was 
the thing that had frightened her more than 
anything else could have, and it had decided 
her then and there that whatever it was she 
was thinking she might want to do, it could 
never repay her for the pain and agony that 
the loss of Tickles would bring her. She had 
not really stopped to think of that before. 
But the quarrel with Gil that night, his rage 
and the threat he made that if he could ever 
once prove anything he would take Tickles 
away. from her, or that he would kill her and 
Tickles and himself and Raskoffsky— 
Raskoffsky!—had caused her to change. 
She had realized then that she couldn’t do 
without Tickles—no, not even for a time. 
Her dream of a happier life would be nothing 
without him; she knew that. And so it was 
that she had fought as she had to make Gil 
believe he was mistaken, even in the face of 
the fact that he actually knew he had seen 
her. It was the fear of losing Tickles that 
had given her courage and humor and calm- 


THE THEATER IRRESISTIBLE 


Percy 


(Concluded from page 63) 


Other more famous patrons of the art, how- 
ever, have been mystiiied concerning its fas- 
cinations. Samuel Pepys never confessed his 
reasons for being a playgoer, and neither 
did Dr. Johnson nor Mr. Pickwick. But 
Benjamin Disraeli, a competent theatergoer, 
admitted that he liked Nos Intimes, though the 
first performance in London was simultaneous 
with bad news from Turkey. ‘‘The theater 
was well ventilated,’’ he explained, ‘“‘and I 
did not feel exhausted.” A naive but entirely 
satisfactory excuse for high spirits in a play- 
house. . 

I can be happy at the displays of Mr. Zieg- 
feld every now and then because he knows 
how to exhibit “‘female surfaces” in his sex 
show windows. From Mr. Gest I get a thrill, 
as in “The Miracle,” from the sheer audacity, 
determination, extravagance, and sincerity 
of his enterprises. I like to go to the theater 
when Miss Barrymore or Miss Laurette 
Taylor perform, because both of them 
hypnotize me (a little) by their mesmeric 
operations. When Miss Estelle Winwood is 
cast as a brave little sister of the night, I am 
gratified by her sagacious impersonation, and 
feel that one should be less brusque hereafter 
whenever women of the kind page one from 
the sidewalks. 

Gone, of course, are the scent of oranges, 
the seductive candlelights, the mystery of 
the sensuous days of Nance Oldfield and Ada 
Rehan. In their place are chewing-gum, 
electric lighting, and publicity. Ofttimes in 
the solitude of my study I have wondered 


PARIS IN WHITE FROCK 


ste 


van Campen 


Concluded from page 72) 


ofart. And this is what we shall see again next 
season. 

The simple frock is essentially youthful— 
and that is what is demanded, these days, by 
buyers of clothes. The grandes maisons have 
become Sellers of Youth—and their success 
is measured by the charming youthfulness of 
their models. Just as no woman will buy a 
gown which makes her look ten years older, 
she will gladly pay any price for a slip of a 
gown in which she looks ten years less than 
her age. 

And here is revealed the secret of the 
fashions of next season—they will perforce be 
youthful in line and exquisitely simple in 


HHammond’s 


ness, the thought of what the loss of him. 
mean, the feeling that life would be ¢ Sh 
and blank unless she could take him oat 
wherever she went, whenever that mick 
il ever it was. se 
And so when Gil had burst in that y, 
had taken up Tickles and ‘faced le 
Gil’s loud talk had waked him And 7}: 
had put his arms about her neck and 
“Mama! Mama!” even while de 4 
wondering how she was ever to get out oj 
scrape. And then he had fallen asleep »,.. 
lying close to her neck, even while Gy 
quarreling. She told herself then that 
came through that quarrel safely she , 
never do anything more to jeopardiz: 
claim to Tickles, come what might. \, 
with that resolution she had been ajj.. 
talk to Gil so convincingly and defiantly: 
he had actually begun to doubt his own ons 
as she could see. So she had mang 
face him out and to win completely, 


ND the very next day she had calli 
Mr. Barclay and told him thy 
couldn’t go on with that affair, and , 
that Tickles meant too much to her. thy 
would have to wait and see how her life wot 
work out. And he had been so nice aby; 
and had sympathized with her and had: 
her that, all things considered, he believed 
was acting wisely and for her own happ 
And so she had been. But he had gone, 
admired him so much, and she had never 
from him since, for she had asked him; 
write to her unless she first wrote tohim 
But with how much regret she had ds 
that! And how commonplace and hum 
this world looked at times now, even wi 
possession of Tickles! Those few wont: 
days. . . . And that dream that had mous 
so high. Yet she had Tickles. And in: 
novel the husband had gone away and 
architect had appeared. .. . 


















Article 





how I ought to behave while lunching 
secret with a smart Manhattan w 
and alwaysI have found a happy soluti 
in the theater. Al! one has to dot 
be slim, humorous, solvent, stagey, righ 
and physical, in order to become what 
known among the urban Romeos as 
King. 

I like to go to the theater because thew 
in it are usually so attractive and the 
so paltry. I enjoy the crises and the dé 
ments, the tableaux, and the ballets, 
they are all so familiar. After twenty-1 
years of paid theatergoing, I still hold g 
breath as the overture ceases and the curt 
goes up, disclosing thus and thus. Can 
McComas, in ‘‘Cyrano,” Ann Harding! 
“Tarnish, ” Juliette Crosby in “The Sho 
Helen Menken in ‘Seventh Heaven,” fi 
Marinoff, as an on-the-level strumpet, | 
Diana Manners, now as the Madonna 
as an erring nun, Jeanne Eagels in “Ra 
Rapley Holmes as the trader in the 99 
play, and that fine unknown actor who! 
you all about fanatic missionaries in the 
Sea archipelagoes, Miss Gertrude Lawn 
in “Charlot’s Revue,” Miss Jane Cow! 
Juliet, not as Cleopatra, Miss Ann Penns 
ton, Miss Fannie Brice, Phil Baker, !¢ 
Cantor, and Will Rogers—all are answes 
the question, ‘‘Why do you like to g0! 
theater?”’ To be honest with my edit 
must admit, however, that I like to ¢ 
the theater because he and others ov 
me for doing so. 
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style, trimming, and color. Above all 
must be modern—must possess {Me * 
quality, difficult enough to render 
woven stuffs, of being in tune Wl’ 
life. Something of freedom, a hint of @ 
a “short cut” to a desired result 
touch of grace must go to the makils 
modern costume. = 
All the qualities of modern youth 3 
suggested in the successful frock 0 @ 
season. Having relinquished, a ™," 
hopes of heaven, women now cling 
ately to the youth that is in them of, 
that, are prepared to buy it at any Pa 
the sellers of youth will n 
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The New Gift of Lweor- 


| 4 Truly Distinctive Powder! 





OLD CREAM smoothly blended into the 

most exquisite of complexion powders! That 
is the remarkable new aid to beauty which the 
Luxor laboratories now present to you. Years 
of study! Years of experiment! At last!—a method 
of actually combining these so-necessary requi- 
sites into the wonderfully clinging, yet chiffon- 
soft and fine 











ncharma. 


Fastidious women who have been privileged 
to try this new powder, comment upon its ‘‘de- 
and 
above all, upon its adherent quality. Just imagine 
a perfect cold cream and a perfect powder 
combination 





lightful texture,’’ its ‘‘alluring fragrance”’ 


Os 








a rare 
and the delicious touch of both 
upon your cheeks! Reflected in your mirror, see 
a complexion of rose-petal loveliness, natural, 
lasting! That is Encharma. 

Encharma Cold Cream Complexion Powder 
stays on until removed. Frequent powderings 
are unnecessary. Because of its actual cold cream 
content, it is richer, softer, smoother—sore beauti- 
fying. It is the one powder with the gift of that 
velvety-cool charm of appearance. 
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Its daintily colorful oval box, in warm orange 
and pink with contrasts of gray, gold and black, 
will grace the most tastefully appointed dressing 
table. And within its attractive cover, one finds 
an oval pu ff—velvety, deep-piled, rich—instantly 
at hand for use! 

Test the luxury of Encharma Cold Cream 
Complexion Powder with a purchase today. A 
trial will convince you. In flesh, white or rachel, 
it is sold everywhere. 

LUXOR Limited 


Perfumers 
PARIS CHICAGO NEW YORK 











3ecause Luxor Rouge Parfait 
alone gives the true natura 
blush in any light, it is today 
the most widely used in Amer} 
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Evening cloak, 
sleeveless, with Cape 
effect. Black Mirro- 
krépe, lined with 
golden lamé, thinly 
gathered at neckline 
** fraise 


collar 


forming a 


| Henri Il” 











‘hee smartest frocks for Autumn 
will be fashioned of fine satins 
—Cheney Brothers’ Mirrokrépe 
being preferred by artist-dress- 
makers. 

Exquisite in its draping qualities, 
adaptable to any silhouette, Mirro- 
krépe with its deep lustred satin 
surface in modish colors and shades 
readily lends itself to individual 
expression. It is reversible for trim- 
ming purposes. 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks always 
forecast the fashion trend. 


Obtainable in stores with a rep- 


utation Jor fine merchandise. 





There’s a Cheney Silk for every garment 
a woman weurs. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 4th Avenue at 18th Street: NEW YORK 
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TERRIBLE ORDEAL 


OF SIR JOHN FARDELL 


E. Phillips 


Oppenheim’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 75) 


appears to me to be quite worth a little atten- 
tion. I may decide to immortalize it.” 

“Conceited brute!’’ Cardinge murmured. 

Sir John smiled. 

“Tf Lam conceited,” he rejoined, “it is the 
world and my fellow artists who have made 
I have been successful—not only that, 
I paint very 


me so 
but I have deserved success. 
well, indeed.”’ 

“You shall paint Claire,” 
gested. 

Sir John shook his head. 

** Mademoiselle Claire is beautiful,’’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but there is nothing in her face yet. 
It is not my métier to exploit the ingénue. 
The young man there—how old are you, sir?” 
he asked Armand. 

*T am twenty years old, Sir John.” 

“Well, there is enough in your face to make 
it worth painting,”’ Sir John declared. ‘‘Only 
you would probably sue me for libel.” 

“What do you mean?” Madame 
coldly. 

“T paint the things which I see coming,” her 
visitor replied. ‘‘In Mademoiselle’s case 
these are at present indeterminate. Accord- 
ingly as she loves wisely or foolishly, as fate 
may chance to deal with her, so will she be- 
come paintable or the reverse. Our young 
friend there has already chosen his way in life, 
or rather, perhaps, it has been chosen for him 
by latent propensities. . . . I will take a little 
more of the salad, please, and permit me to say 
that your white wine is excellent.” 

Madame sighed. She shook her head—a 
gesture so mechanical that, coupled with the 
perfection of her toilet, the slight but artistic 
manipulation of her cosmetics, she was almost 
reminiscent of the toy-shop. 

“There is very little left of our comrade 
Johnny,” she bemoaned. 

“It is the smear of worldly success,” 
Cardinge declared. ‘‘He has been told that 
he is clever and he is all the time delving into 
the place where his brain ought to be, to 
prove it.” 

Sir John continued his lunch undisturbed. 
His capacity for receiving chaff at least re- 
mained. He looked after the young people 
curiously when presently they left the table. 

“Damned good-looking girl, Mademoiselle 
Claire,” he observed. ‘*The young man’s a 
limb of Satan all right. Face of a seraph and a 
blackened soul. You know the sort of thing, 
Cardinge. Ortorde used the type in those hell- 
ish caricatures of his. Cousins, indeed! 
They're not of the same strain, Madame, and 
you know it. \m I keeping you both? I 
am sorry. The coffee on the train was un- 
drinkable, and the roll like sawdust.” 


Madame sug- 


asked 


HERE was a brief silence—a scorching 

silence, the significance of which even Sir 
John felt He looked across at his hostess 

Johnny,” she said, ** you should remember 
that I never allowed any questions regarding 
members of my family.” 

Sir John smiled. 

*T remind myself,” he confided, ‘of a visit 
I once paid to my late headmaster. He 
showed me the rod with which he used to 
correct me. Somehow or other I wasn't in the 
least terrified.” 

Madame stretched out her hand to a little 
casket which stood by her side, selected a 
cigaret and tapped it upon the table. She 
looked lazily through the open French win- 
dows, out into a panorama of sunshine, of 
colored flowers and butterflies. The atmos- 
phere of the room was like a little scented 
In the distance along the piazza, the 
butler was arranging coffee and liqueurs upon 
a table. No one was within earshot. 

Johnny,” she reminded him, ‘the condi- 
tions of fifteen vears ago remain. Your privi- 
leges remain, also the penalties. If you do not 
realize this, you had better return to London. 
You will find that I shall know very well how 
to deal with that little packet entrusted to me 

let me see, seventeen years ago last April.” 

Sir John laughed, but not altogether natur- 
ally There was something disconcerting 
about Madame, with her cold voice, and her 
statuesque, artificial beauty; something dis- 
concerting, too, in the almost cynical silence 
of Hugh Cardinge, the one companion of his 
wilder days whom he had half-feared and half- 
admired. 

“Come, come, Madame!”’ he expostulated. 
Those days are over and done with. You 
see what I am now—a well-known man, an 
artist of repute, famous, with a place in the 
orderly ways of life. Those two or three years 
of madness in Paris were all very well while 
they lasted, but they lie back in the past 
which one must forget. When I received your 
summons, I came—not because I recognized 
the obligation of the call, but as a matter of 
business, and because, of course, I want my 
confession back. I am not a wealthy man, 
but I have saved a little money. If you are 
not disposed to give me back the packet I 
deposited with you, I have come to buy it.” 


oasis. 


. 





Again Madame sought evasion from th 
too destroying laugh. Her eyes half-do. 
only the corners of her lips twitched 

“At least,” she murmured, “the Sir 
of to-day has not forgotten to be alm. 
amusing as the Johnny of seventee 
Come, my guests, the moment fo; 
arrived.” 

She rose to her feet and walked toward ; 
window. In the dim light of the room ¢ 
seemed to move with the slim grace of a gir 
The curve of her neck as she looked ha: 
wards at Sir John, still sitting sulkily jy, 
place, was exquisitely graceful. 

“Tt is London which has done this” . 
concluded. “He has probably lived in Ken 
ington. If he had tramped from Marseil 
in rags, perhaps he would have amis 
differently.” 


re almos 
N Years ap 
T coffee hy 


ly inh 


ATE that evening, Sir John, after m 
: unsuccessful efforts, managed to secure 
few _ minutes private _ Conversation wit 
Cardinge. They were in the billiard-ty: 
and had been suddenly deserted by the 1 
younger members of the party, who had g 
outside to listen to a nightingale. 

“Look here, Cardinge,” Sir John conf 
“Tt’s very jolly down here of course, ané 
hear that the golf’s good and I’m glad 
Madame has kept on her legs, but I don't { 
altogether comfortable somehow.” 

“In what way?” his companion inquired 

“‘What’s the old dear want with us? Im 
up my mind it was more or less something 
the nature of blackmail. I’ve been expect 
that for years, and I’ve put a bit on one si 
to buy my dossier back again. But you her 
her at luncheon time. Just scoffed at 1 
when I tried to open up negotiations, § 
surely can’t expect that at my time of lif 
am going to—well—er—start the old gar 
again.” 

“Tt seems to me that she does expect son 
thing of the sort,” Cardinge replied, grav: 
enough but with a faint twinkle in his e 
“T got through my little commission « 
yesterday.” 

““God bless my soul!’’ Sir John exclaim 
“Nothing of the old sort, surely?” 

‘I’m not so sure about that. It was sm 
work while it lasted. An absolutely beaut 
scene for the films. Believe me, companion 
my youth, in these sober days, in the sunligh 
mind, with a suddenly assumed crépe mask 
my face, I held up a man—drugged : 
robbed him.” 

Sir John shrank back in his seat. He loo! 
at his companion aghast. 

“You're joking, Cardinge.” 

“T’ve told you the sober truth,” was 
calm reply. “I didn’t think I had the ner 
left. I did very well out of it, too.” 

‘But there’s been nothing in the paper 
Sir John exclaimed. ‘I read the local: 
through this morning.” 

Cardinge smiled. 

‘“*Madame’s scoops very seldom do get 
the newspapers,” he said. “You ought 
know that. You remember the time © 
the Duc de Soyau invited you down to 
chateau to paint—” 

Be quiet, you idiot,” the other interrup! 
“Can’t you realize my—er—my altered | 
tion? That part of my life rises up sometit 
like a nightmare. Don’t remind me ol 
I’ve come here to buy forgetfulness, not t 
cuss re-embarking upon those—er—to 
the best of it, questionable enterprises 

“Madame is a very peculiar characte 
Cardinage observed. ‘As you know | 
well, it is the excitement she loves, the ine 
and the diplomacy necessary to keep Us: 
out of trouble which appeal to her. . 
the bye, here is Madame. I expect she wa 
to talk to you.” 

Cardinge strolled out through the o 
windows on to the terrace. The git! 
standing there on the end balcony alone,! 
ing down into a tangled chasm of woot 
below on the side of the house. She tu 
round at his coming. In the moonlight 
could almost have fancied that there ¥ 
tears in her eyes. 3 

“Thought Armand was with yol, 
said. 

‘Armand has gone in to unpack some! 
cigarets,”’ she replied. “I am afraid, : 
she went on, after a moment's hesitat 
“that I was a little angry with him. 





“Why?” - 
“For various reasons,” she ans 
evasively. ; 
“You children,” he sighed, “take 3 


. . « >| ing 
selves too seriously. Fancy quarreling 


night like this!” 
“We are always willing to listen 0 
from our elders,” she rejoined, with 3 
humility. ‘Come and sit on the lower © 
with me. That is if, at your advance? : 
you are not afraid of the night air. 
“Tl risk it,” he assented. — 
(Continued on page 100 
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Every Type of Beauty 
Is Improved By Pearls 


UT there is only one type of pearls to wear—either Orientals 
or Téclas—different in origin, but identical in appearance 
—varying greatly in cost but varying nowise to the eye 
—lending, each and alike, a sure and subtle charm to every 
type and to every age, youthful or mature—whether they are 
Orientals or Téclas—whether they cost a fortune or save one! 
































Técla Pearl Necklaces with IS Fifth /henue Niu Gor Técla Pearls can be procured 


in America only from Técla 


Diamond Clasps ' : 
$100 to $350 IO Rue de Ia Paix. Paris 308 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Old Bond Street. London 
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1° The Child 

2 * The Debutante 

3 + The Bride 

4° The Mother 

5 * The Father 

6 + The Family Group 


HE POSE that the child selects 
aturally with the delicious naivete 

of childhood...that is the “sitting” 
that gives the most satisfactory and 
charming child’s photograph. In the 
Campbell Studios we have artists who 
specialize in photographing children 
and who secure appealing results 
because they are in sympathy with the 
natural charm of childhood. Why not 
let us take one or two of these unposed 
photographs of your little boy or girl? 
Either at our studios or in your own home. 


Send for the Complete Portfolio 
If you are interested we shall be glad to 
send you the Campbell Studios portfolio 
with reproductions of six photographs 


AMPBELL Stupios 


“Photographs You'll Always Treasure’ 


580 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Armand say if he comes back and finds you 
gone, though? 

“I hope he will be annoyed,” she replied. 
“Tt will serve him right. Even when he is 
possible, he is inclined to take me a great deal 
too much for granted. Come and show me 
how in the days of Owen Meredith and Jane 
Austen people used to flirt in moonlight like 
this. “ 

“One can’t flirt with children,” he objected. 

“Tt wasn *t the custom in your young days, 
I suppose,”’ she retorted. ‘But there are no 
children now after the nursery. . . . Would 
you mind talking seriously just for five min- 
utes?” 

“I'm a better listener,” 

‘That’s what you're going to be,’ — told 
him. ““You see I want your advice. You look 
as though you knew everything there was to 
be known in this world, and a little of the 
world underneath.” 

‘Thanks,’ he muttered. 

“You needn’t mind,” she went on. “Be- 
lieve me, there’s nothing so attractive as a 
suggestion of the Mephistophelian—espe 
cially to really nice girls like me. Now listen, 
please. Try and think of this as a problem 
a girl at the crossways, you know, and that 
sort of thing! If I go on living in this atmos- 
phere of flowers and sunshine and languor 
and moonlight with Armand, I shall certainly 
end by falling in love with him.” 


he warned her. 


“IT shouldn't advise you to,” he said 
simply. 

She abandoned her tone of badinage and 
became at once perfectly natural. Her man- 


ner was almost eager. 

‘Tell me why you 
begged. 

‘Instinct,’ he answered 

*That’s queer,” she mused. ‘Do you 
know what I sometimes feel about Armand?” 

“Tell me.” 

“T believe,” she said deliberately, 
was born without a soul.” 


feel like that.” she 


“that he 


HERE was real interest in his eyes as he 

turned a litthke more round toward her. 
The moonlight was strangely kind to him. 
The bitter lines seemed smoothed out from his 
face. Sympathy had rejuvenated him. 

‘It’s a silly thing to try and explain,” the 
girl went on, “‘because one can’t. It’s a sort 
of feeling that seems to come to me at odd 
times. We've wandered about here in these 
wonderful gardens and made little excursions 
up in the hills together. You know how beau- 
tiful it all is—the lights and the color, the 
shadows on the mountains and the valleys, 
the patches of flowers in unexpected places 
well, you know, any how.” 

; , I know,” he admitted. 

“We e’ve seen these things together,” 
went on. “In his way 
appreciate them. But it’s a different way. 
There is something inside me which seems to 
be the better for looking at them. With him, 
it is just like a lizard stretching himself out on 
a wall to bask in the sunshine. His apprecia- 
tion seems so terribly external. And he is 
cruel. He never goes out of his way to avoid 
treading upon anything alive. He breaks off 
flowers and blossoms as he passes and throws 
them away. He can laugh at suffering.” 


she 


flow old are you?” he asked a little 
abruptly. 
‘Twenty,’ she replied. ‘‘But intelligent 


beyond my years!” 

“Why do you ask for my 
don’t need any.” 

“Oh, well, I’m not so sure. You know how 
fond one can be sometimes of wicked things 
that are pose There are times when I’m 
very fond of Armand. He’s clever,”’ she went 
on, dropping her voice a little and looking un- 
easily around. ‘‘He watches me. He knows 
just the right thing to say at the right mo- 
ment.” 

“You asked me a little time ago what I 
thought of him,” Cardinge reminded her. 
‘As I see that we are going to be interrupted, 
I will tell you. I think he has the makings of 
one of the grec itest scoundrels ever born.” 

“7 quite agree,” she murmured under her 
breath. ‘I suppose that’s what makes him 
sometimes so hatefully attractive.” 


You 


advice? 


HE whole of the little party from the Villa 

Sabatin lunched next day at the Sporting 
Club in Monte Carlo. Madame, welcomed 
like royalty and treated with the utmost re- 
spect by every one, sat at the head of the table, 
and presided over a specially ordered and 
specially served meal. There was one other 


guest—-Mrs. Hodson Chambers. She was a 
large woman, a visitor from Minneapolis, 


with a mauve complexon, several chins, and 
a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry 
distributed about her ample person. Madame 

ser- 
affectionate 


regarded her several times during the 
vice of 
interest. 

‘What do you think of Mrs. Hodson Cham- 


luncheon with almost 





Armand _ appears to, 


bers?”* she whispered to Sir John, who o .. 
her right hand. . 

“T never saw anything 
life,’ he replied frankly. 

‘That,’ Madame rejoined, “js a pity, 
cause you are going to paint her,” 

“Tf you were a man,” he confided, 
reply woul 1 be that I would see you dam 
first. As it is, you can take it for said” 

“Nevertheless,” Madame repeated 
are going to paint her. She will pro 
wear an even more outrageous gown thay 
has on to-day. She will certainly Wear mor 
jewelry. She will also wear the Van Dre. 
emeralds. You will insist upon that 
always did love emeralds, didn't 
Johnny?” 

He laid down his knife and fork 
healthy color had gone from his cheeks, 1). 
man’s desire to eat good food had als | 
him 

“‘T won't do it,” 

“You will,” she replied.“ There js ap »- 
ist’s villa—a tiny little place ; 
Cagnes, with a large studio 
of the agents here. You will take it this 
noon. I shall lend you servants. Yoy 
charge two thousand guineas for the portr 
I believe she offered Sargent ten. 

“T wouldn't paint her for twenty,” he» 
tested. : 

Madame smiled inscrutably ; 

After luncheon they sat in the bar waitiz 
for the ti bles to open. Mad: ume in bee 4 
chair, 
semblance of royalty. 

**Do you know what Sir John has just ly 
telling me, Mrs. Hodson Chambers?” she 
fided during an interval of the conversati 
‘He wants to paint you. He has quit 
charming idea about it.” 

Mrs. Hodson Chambers, like many a mu 
millionairess- before, had never been told 
truth about herself and had never possess! 
a mirror which was capable of doing it 
looked upon the suggestion as flattering ax 
delightful, but in no way improbable. 

‘Now, that’s a very charming compliant 
Sir John,” she declared. “Could it be d done 
down here, right away?’ 

“I,” Sir John began, 


sO horrible in 


he declared. 


to be let 
It is in the hy 





“T really am not- 


‘That is prec isely Sir John’s idea,” Madany 
interrupted. ‘‘He is looking for a subject fy 
his next year’s Academy picture. He ha 


seen a charming little villa at Cagnes with: 
studio he would like to take. I’m afraid he 
terribly extortionate, but, as you know, whey 
a man is at the top of his profession—” 
‘Say, you can cut that out,” Mrs. Hods 
Cha ambe rs interv ened. **T guess I can afi 
to pay Sir John’s fee.”’ 
‘These dear men won’t discuss such thine’ 
themselves,” Madame continued smooth) 
‘*He wants two thousand guineas for the pi 
ture and a thousand guineas extra, if it is hug 





in the Academy, and he wants to do yous 
black.”’ 

“In black!” Mrs. Hodson Chamber 
gasped. ‘I haven't a black gown to2 
name.” 


“Wearing every scrap of jewelry you pe 
Madame went on, ‘including the \ 
Dresser emeralds.” 
Mrs. Hodson Chambers cheered up 

That's some idea,” she admitted. “Is 
pose my maid and Madame What'’s-her-1 
could fix up something. Mauve woulda’ 
would it, Sir John?” she asked, smiling swee 
at him across the table. “* Mauve is rather 
color. + ; 

‘Mauve would be impossible,” Sir J 
pronounced, ‘In fact, on second thoughts 

‘Sir John is quite right,” Madame ile 
rupted ruthlessly. ** Black it must be. Th 
of the emeralds.” 

Well, no one can say that I'm obstit 
Mrs. Hodson Chambers declared. “I al 
believe in letting any one have their own" 
in a matter of this sort.” 


sess,” 


N ATTENDANT came and whist 

in her ear. She rose to her feet. : 

*My seat at the baccarat table,” she: 
pl. Pan 4 ‘They always wait for me. Thi 
settled, Sir John, isn’t it? I can come # 
morning, and you'll let me know where 

“I suppose so,” he answered with an 
tempt at cordiality. 

Mrs. Hodson Chambers swept out 
dame threw back her head and smiled. * 
John lit a cigar and ordered some more ¢ 

‘It’s a damned foolish business,” he g@ 


bled. ‘All for the sake of three thea 

pon at too. Why, I'd have given you! 

for my packet and quittance 4 
‘Three thousand guineas?” Madame QR 


peated. 
He nodded al 
“Yes, I suppose they'll hang the dam 
picture when it’s finished.” 
Madame leaned forward. 
“You very foolish man,” 
(Continued on pag "104) 
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Try this new 


Eau de Cologne 
make-up secret 













Here is what foreign beauties think isthe 
pertect foundation for make-up: 


First, the usual application of cold 
cream. Then, Eau de Cologne—No. 4 
patted lightly over the face and allow to 
evaporate. This removes surplus cream, 
closes pores, freshens and tightens the 
skin, keepingit firm. It gives the complex- 
ion a smooth, fine texture, an ideal condi- 
tion for even, effective make-up. 











Most important, Eau de Cologne pre- 
vents shine—positively—even when the 
first freshness of make-up wears off. 


| JOHANN MARIA FARI 
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A famous foreign cosmetic secret known 
to beauties of Paris, Vienna, Madrid 


Now comes a new use for 
a wonderful old product— 
a use discovered by famous 


appearance and personal daintiness on 
HE name Eau de Cologne is so fa- a par. For it she has a thousand inti- 
| mous that many do not realize that gate wees 

it exclusively applies to the cos- i : 





Court beauties of Europe. metic toilet water made since 1709 by | In the bath it is a stimulating restora- 

Introduced now for the first the family of Johann Maria Farina. | ; tue 
} time to th a alt Maca’ I Importations have just been resumed tive. In warm weather it is an aid to 

oe gions - ae ‘ after 10 a when the war prevented immaculacy —daintiness. Its fresh, de- 

means mor erre Be —_ | it acture. . : Py ae 

2 ee een eee spdhsnacua lightful odour is revivifying. 
prettier faces—firmer, healthier skin. For eo pag 4 4 years oe fone — 
ee metic has been the choice of world’s royalty. ‘i 

j And a new summer daintiness. From among the many royal warrants granted Where to buy wt 


Eau de Cologne, the following are a few most | 
representative: 


This new way gives more pleasing, ™ For 10 years Eau de Cologne—No. 4 
: . EDWARD VII, King of England : : ; 
natural effects. It improves whatever EMPEROR NAPOLEON III has been unobtainable in America. Now 





cosmetics you now are using, prevents pope tin Uecatieen for the first time since the war limited 
a shiny face. It adds charm, daintiness, LOUIS I, King of Portugal | supplies are again being imported from 
ee Boe ane GEORGE I, King of Greece H 2 " . : 
attractiveness. It gives complexions a THE TENNO OF JAPAN | Europe. Today it may be found in all 
new allurement, a new enticement. And CHRISTIAN VIII, King of Denmark | good department and drug stores— 
los I geseeiggel “Sraiagger e EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH | 
Bgour en use relaxes the nerves PEDRO II, Emperor of Brazil everywhere. 
while making the skin firmer. . . . CHARLES I, King of Roumania ; , 
8 eet a i 7 You will find the effects of this new 
Genuine Eau de Cologne is sold only in the 
* * package as illustrated. At better shops every- use of Eau de Cologne No. 4 entranc- 


where. Insist on the original and genuine. 


This new-old cosmetic secret is Eau ing. After a few weeks’ use you will 
de Cologne—No.4 . . . available again 2-ounce bottle, 65c; 4-ounce, $1.25; never be without it. Now—today—go 
after ten years’ absencefrom America. Not 8-ounce, $2.00 to your druggist, your department store 
only is it popular with make-up and as <i —_ —get Eau de Cologne—No. 4. There is 
an astringent—it stimulates the skin, harmlessly closes but one genuine, though there are many who would imitate. 
the pores, reduces perspiration. Insist upon the bottle in the carton as illustrated. 





For ten generations Eau de Cologne—No. 4 has been a neces- Or, if you cannot find it in your city yet, write to us, and 
sity to particular women. Those who consider personal we will supply you. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.,, Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


ho SERVICE LABORATORIES , A42C.i., CRICAG?E ; ; , Sole Importers and Distributors for the U. S. A. ) 
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isn't the three thousand guineas for the pic- 
ture we're thinking about. It’s the hundred 
thousand pounds those emeralds will fetch.” 

Sir John for a moment or two was absolutely 
speechless. He had, indeed, the appearance 
of a man about to indulge in a fit. The waiter 
looked at him in concern. Madame only 
smiled, 

“The gentleman is troubled with indiges- 
tion,” she confided. ‘‘Leave the brandy, 
waiter. He will be better directly. Hugh, and 
you two children, go and gamble. I will look 
after Sir John.” 

“Nothing,” Sir John began, as soon as he 
had recovered the power of speech, “would 


ever induce me to consider this hideous 
proposition,” 
Precisely,” Madame murmured. ‘You 


would prefer, without doubt, to come home 
with me and listen to extracts from that 
interesting litthe document I have locked 
away in my safe with your signature attached. 
Now light your cigar again and attend to me.” 


IR JOHN entered upon his fifth morning 

of agony, full of dire forebodings. He 
was already beginning to fancy things. Mrs. 
Hodson Chambers’ smile, as she had hung 
the emeralds around her neck and made her 
way to the chair on the rostrum at the north 
end of the studio, haunted him. 

**You see how I trust you, Sir John,” she 
said languishingly. ‘‘These emeralds are 
worth at least a hundred thousand pounds of 
your English money and you are the only man 
in the villa. Yet, somehow or other, I always 
feel quite safe with you.” 

Sir John felt his forehead and found it wet. 

“Do you?” he muttered. ‘‘ Well, I don't 
know, I'm sure. If you would feel more 
comfortable to leave them at home—”’ 

“Cut that out,” the lady enjoined, as she 
subsided into the chair which had _ been 
arranged for her. ‘‘ Trust your friends, I say, 
and hate your enemies. You're a friend now, 
Sir John, aren’t you?” 

“IT hope so,” he answered, commencing to 
work vigorously. 

Mrs. Hodson Chambers sighed. It was an 
audible sigh and intended to traverse the 
whole length of the studio. 

“It seems to me, Sir John,” she said, “that 
you've kind of got something on your mind 
Ever since I began these sittings you've 
seemed thoughtful and absent. If there’s 
anything you want to say to me, out with it! 
I’m not such a very terrible person, am 1?” 

“Nothing at all,” he assured her. “I'm 
anxious to make a success of the picture.” 

“That’s dear of you,” she murmured. 
‘When am L going to be allowed to see it?” 

He looked at the canvas ruefully. 

“Not yet,” he insisted. “‘Not for some 
time. This is just the outline—the idea of 
the thing, so to speak. I shall finish the 
picture when you have gone.” 

She became thoughtful. 

“Say, I feel somehow all set against going 
*, Sir John,” she contided. 

“Why, you've booked your place next 
Thursday,” he reminded her. 

“| know,” she assented. “‘But what’s the 
use, after all, of being one of the richest 
women in the world, if yeu can't change your 
mind now and then?” 

“It's getting very bot here.” 

“Hot weather agrees with me 
are you going to stay, Sir John?” 

“| shall be leaving very soon afier you,” he 
assured her. “IL shall probably finish the 
picture at home.” 

“In London?” she asked. 

“Of course,” he answered. 

‘*London is one ot the few places I haven’t 


How long 


seen much of, she reflected. “1 rather 
fancy—” 

‘Ll sha’n’t return direct to London,” he 
interrupted hastily. “I thought of a little 


tour first—round by the Madeira Islands or 
something of that sort.” 

“The Madeira Islands,” she ruminated 
“Say, that’s strange. The last doctor I went 
to seemed all worked up about the Madeira 
Islands—wanted me to take the boat right 
there.” 

Sir John groaned under his breath. 
morning was becoming worse. 
an old expedient. 

“For five minutes,” he insisted, “I must 
have complete silence So! Just like that, 
please.” 


Every 
He resorted to 


H°" PAINTED with mechanical fingers. 
\ll the time he was listening for foot- 
steps. He was in a state almost approaching 
nervous prostration. It was a cruel thing, 
this, to have the follies of one’s youth dragged 
up against one. 

“The five minutes are up,” Mrs. Hodson 
Chambers called out gaily. “‘Say, Sir John, 
I've been studying you some. I'm great on 
that physiognomy stunt Why are you an 
unhappy man?” 


“Tt is a secret which T could never gic 
—certainly not to you. : 
“You're lonely,” she murmured, 

“*Hideously,” he assented, 

“Tell me,” she went on, 
been married?” 

“Never,” he answered fervently. 

A wealth of sympathetic understandiyy 
there for him if he had troubled to ¢ 
toward his sitter. 

“IT knew it,” she sighed tenderly. 
your wife, she would be Lady fi, 
wouldn’t she?” ae 

“*T suppose so,”’ he admitted, 

“To think what some woman is mix 

‘Another five minutes’ silence, " 
begged, painting vigorously. 

She made a little grimace, intended ; 
coy. For the first time Sir John prayed { 
that thing which he had dreaded might cm 
quickly. And almost immediately his py 
was granted. He himself heard nothing 
conscious of nothing. Suddenly, howeyer } 
saw a remarkable change in the face ; 
subject—a look of blank terror replaced \ 
expression of supine amiability. She opes. 
her mouth and began to scream. Sir | 
turned quickly round. The door of the siy 
had been opened silently. A man was ys) 
ing toward him—a sufficiently alarming jgy 

a tall man in the blue linen clothes oj 
mechanic or ouvrier, with a mask on his fx: 
and an ugly-looking pistol in his hand, 
John dropped his brush and up went 
hands. 

“T am unarmed,” he called out. 
pocketbook—”’ 

The approaching figure muttered x: 
thing indistinguishable. Suddenly the \4 
hand shot out from his jacket pocket. Si 
thing which seemed like a sponge was th 
under Sir John’s nostrils. He reeled by 
with a little groan. The masked fgg 
turned and faced Mrs. Hodson Chambe: 
She had no more breath left with which: 
scream, and was rocking about in her char4 
a terrified, nerveless monument of flesh. 1 
man walked swiftly toward her. 

“You will not be hurt,” he said, “so | 
as you keep silent.” 

She opened her lips, but the only sound! 
came was a hoarse, croaking little cry. Th 
she fainted. The intruder paused for 
moment and looked around. Sir John 
motionless where he had fallen. Ther 
no sounds outside, save the humming of be 
and the twittering of birds. He leaned 
and unfastened the jewels from the woma 
neck and arms. 


“have you 


please 











‘T BERE was a clock in the studio and: 
John knew exactly how long he had be 
unconscious when he sat up and looked a 
him. He staggered to his feet and haste 
to the spot where Mrs. Hodson Chambers 
lipped from her chair. She was lying 0: 
back, her eyes wide open, groaning to hers 

“Mrs. Hodson Chambers! My dear lad 
he exclaimed, bending over her. She cats 
at his hand. 





“John,” she murmured. “Lift me up 


The humor of her request altogether mis# a 
‘ 


him. He, in fact, did his best, and actu 
succeeded in moving her a few inches » 
herself did the rest. 


“My emeralds!” she moaned. “Ml 
jewels!” ie 
“We'll get them back,” he proms 


“Wait here a minute. I must give! 
alarm.” 

She threw her arms around his neck. ! 
was absolutely powerless. 

‘Don’t leave me,” she insisted. 

“I won't,” he assented, “but dont 
me.” 

She released him and tottered to a chair 

“Some wine or brandy,” she begged 

‘*Damned good idea,” he muttered. 

He staggered over to a cupboard, brour3 
out a bottle of champagne, knocked the ne 
off against the wall and filled two tum’ 
They drained the contents in silence. 
Hodson Chambers became lachrymose. 

“My emeralds!” she sobbed. : 

He filled her glass again hastily. 
drank and thrust her arm through his 

“At Jeast,” she murmured, “we have 
another. And, John, IL think I hear the © 
Go out and see, please, and then drive ¥ 
me to the Police Station at Nice. Alterwé 
we will have some lunch.” 

“Not to-day,” he declined. “Ive ® 
enough of this place. I'm going, home 
night, if I have to stand in the corridor at 
way.” ; 

Afterwards,” she repeated firmly, 
will have some lunch, and you shall te 
what you know about my emeralds. ; 

“What the devil do you mean?” he if 

“Wait until after luncheon,” she ta a 

Late that afternoon, a hirec Esay-3 e 
thumping up the drive to the Villa 50 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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After a dozen washings—fhen how do 
your silk stockings look ? 


r diy 


you 


ding 

















HE first time you wear a pair of 

silk stockings they are smooth and 
shimmering —just the way you want 
them to look. But how long do they 
stay that way? 

Some lose their lustre, others get | 
«streaky”’, still others develop a “fuzzy” look 
—and some keep their fresh look to the last day 
you wear them. 

"Teall depends on the silk they are made of. 

That is why Irene Castle, who loves the sheer- 
est silk stockings, always selects the same kind. 
She knows that even after washings and the glare 
of the footlights upon them Corticelli extra sheer 
308 are still lovely. 


EARS ago Corticelli first won its reputation 

because of the smoothness and high lustre 
of its strong elastic silk thread. And Corticelli 
silk stockings are made of the same even lustrous 
silk that made Corticelli silk thread the standard 
sewing silk of the world. 

That is why the shimmering Corticelli stock- 
ings are especially beautiful in extra sheer num- 
bers—the greatest test of silk stocking making. 
And in the exclusive Parisian novelty known as 
“Bas de tulle.” 

The “thickening up” after washing that often 
causes those streaky places you hate is usually 


Z i: 


ay 


due to unevenness in the silk—for years 
the greatest pride has been taken in the 
evenness for which Corticelli silk is 
famous. 

Corticelli, being fine silk hosiery, are 
of course most carefully shaped. You 
will appreciate the way they hug your slender 
ankles and the generous reinforcements at hecl 
and toe and garter top made of the same silk. 

Clear and shimmering, in every weight from 
the very sheerest to extra heavy, Corticelli ho- 
siery come in all the colors most in vogue. Special 
new shades are Mandarin, Rosewood and Nudc, 
the new greys, Nickel, Stone Grey and Chinchilla, 
new browns, Sandalwood, Mandalay and Beaver, 
for evening Cherub, Day break and Maple Cream, 
the three newest Paris tints. 


HILE no silk stocking will stand up under 

careless laundering and while the nature of 
silk hosiery is such that no guarantee of wear can 
be given, we do guarantee that Corticelli silk 
hosiery is as nearly perfect as the famous silk 
and most skilled labor can make it. 


Our attractive new booklet telling all the 
fall hosiery colors will gladly be sent vou upon 
request. We will also tell you the name of you 
nearest dealer carrying Corticelli silk hosiery. The 
Corticelli Silk Company, Florence, Mass. 
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THE CORTICELLI SILK COMPANY 
4103 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Maes. 
Please send me free of charge the >ooklet J have caecked: 
= e The Correct Color in Hosic-y for every c acd 
Occasion 
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Hose Supporters 


for All the Family 


HE New England factory 
where Velvet Grips are 
made is a model of cleanliness, 


where men and women work undet 
healthful conditions. 

Important too is the exclusive 
Oblong All Rubber. Button and 
hump clasp of Velvet Grip which 
holds stockings taut without twist- 
ing or turning because more 
threads are held than with the 


circular button. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men 


‘Baby Midget” is the name of 
the smallest “pin ons” which 
you can now obtain to keep 
baby comfortable. If your dealer 
hasn't them, write us direct. 


Lisle 12¢; Silk 18c, postpaid. 


Baby Midget 
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THE TERRIBLE ORDEAL 
OF SIR JOHN FARDELL 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Story 


Concluded from page 102) 


and stopped below the last bend. Madame 
looked lazily out from her place amongst the 
roses, raised her parasol a little, and smiled a 
welcome at the man who ascended the steps 
and hurried toward her. 

**My dear Johnny!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why 
so tragical an aspect? You have played your 
part quite nicely and the emeralds are on 
their way to Moscow.’ 

Sir John had lost much of his healthy color. 
He had lost also his fussy manner of ‘speech. 
There was something approaching dignity in 
his tone as he took up his stand. 

‘*Madame,” he said, “I played hell with 
you in those days when you and your Virgins 
were the sensation of Paris, but, young though 
we were, there was no place for fools with us. 
You send for me. You insist that I redeem 
my fifteen-year-old pledge. Very well—I 
agree. You force me into acquiescence. I 
place everything in your hands, and you send 
a babe and a fool to do a man’s work.” 

Madame seemed suddenly older. One 
forgot in that moment the illusion of youth. 
\ge looked out of her eyes. 

**What do you mean?”’ she demanded. 

‘The situation was framed so that a baby 
could have worked it,’’ he went on. 

“What happened?” 

* You sent a bungling amateur. I expected 

Cardinge, at least. There came this callow 
youth of a nephew of ek” 

‘How did you know?” 

“How did I know? It isn’t I only. It’s 
the woman. She pretended to faint. She 
had no more fainted than I. He leaned over 
her and stripped her of her jewels, and all 
the time she knew who he was. He believed 
in her faint. Ass! He held the sponge to her 
nostrils only when he left. Then, when we 
recover and I say to her, ‘It is finished. I 
go to England,’ she mocks at me. She 
insists that I go with her to the police station 
at Nice. 

‘My God!’” Madame muttered. 

“When we get to Nice,” he went on, **she 
says, ‘We will lunch first.’ We lunch. 
‘And now, Sir John,’ she says, ‘there is 


Madame, Madame’s nephew, you, ang 

emeralds.’ Then she told me how she } 

recognized Armand.’ . 
‘What did you say?” 

“T assured her that, if it was true, jt 
done for a joke. I guaranteed to rety urn 
emeralds.” 

“Well?” 
‘She refused.” 

Madame glanced at the watch which ti 
upon her wrist. 

And then?” she asked. 
**She told me her conditions.” 

“- return of the emeralds, of cy. 
What else? fa 

Sir John groaned. 

“Damn the emeralds!” he exclaip 

“She never mentioned them. ['ye go 
marry her to-morrow in Paris.” : 

Madame left the room, returning aln 
immediately. She held in her hand jj 
sei = packet, yellow with age. a 

Dear Johnny,’ * she said, * here is that jin 
secret of yours which bound you to m 
give it you back. You have earned , 
quittance. You are no longer a Virgi 
mine.” 

He snatched at it eagerly There 
matches and cigarets upon a side table 
lit one of the former, held the corner of # 
envelop over it, watched the flames s 
from end to end, dropped it and set his he! 
upon the ashes. 

“T am sad, Johnny,” Madame confex 
“You are the second of my Virgins whom] 
have set free. One by one, I suppose, t 
will all earn their liberty. Stay and le 
have a farewell dinner.” 

He shook his head and pointed to wher 
car was drawn up at the bend of the driy 

‘Mrs. Hodson Chambers is waiting th 
he confided sadly. ** We are leaving togeth 
by the night train.” 

Madame looked away. She felt that 
smile was cruel. Sir John walked deject 
down the avenue to the automobile. 

(The third story of this series will appear 
in the September issue 


















THE BROKEN TRIANGLE 


Holloway Horn’s Story 


Coucluded 


She remained silent. He could see she 
was startled, and was ponderously soothing. 

\fter the meal she had but a few minutes 
in which to reply to Christopherson’s note. 
She felt impelled to let him know that night. 
She started six separate letters in vain. Thee 
seventh, however, achieved completion. It 
was hurriedly written, in pencil, but it was 
definite. 

She loved him, in a way. She also loved 
her husband, in a way. Her husband had 
greater need of her than he had. He must 
never again apes ik of love to her. Never. 
She couldn’t bear it. He might think she 
was cowardly, but that was not all the truth. 
The note was signed ** Mary.” 

Hurried and indiscreet, but she could not 
let him go without knowing that she was 
a loyal wife. But was that what she wanted? 
She stood, letter in hand, wondering. Did 
she want him to know that she loved him, 
even though she would not go with him? 
Was that it? 

She heard her husband's footsteps. Hur- 
riedly she gave the note to a servant to 
deliver. 

\nd so the men went to battle, and the 
women waited. 

It was Mary’s first experience of fighting, 
and she was obviously anxious. 

The other ladies were more hardened and 
over their bridge tables wondered—with the 
cynicism that even nice women in India seem 
to acquire—what exactly she was anxious 
about. 

The hours passed with leaden feet, but at 
length the news came that the party was re- 
turning. There had been casualties. 

The station was suddenly alive with ex- 
citement, but the white-faced woman who 
waited in Rossiter’s bungalow was outwardly 
calm. 

The Major went to her at once. Tenderly 
he took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“You look scared, my dear,” he said. 
‘And I’ve bad news. Poor Christopherson’s 
gone under.” 

“Not... not killed!” 

He nodded gravely. ‘‘Shot by a sniper. 


from page 01) 


Right through the heart. No pain.. 
knew you two were good pals, and that y 
be upset. It’s a rotten job altogether. | 
got to write to his people and send « 
things to them. I had to go through 
pockets, you know.” 

Her heart missed a beat; fear leapt 
her eyes. 

The letter. . Had her husband 
it? The room seemed to be revolving 
round her. 

‘There was only one letter,” she he 
husband speaking as if he were ir 
remote, ‘‘a letter in lead-pencil; it’ 
pocket now. Strictly speaking, +" 
my it home with the rest of his possess 
but I don’t think I shall.” 

The diamond stars in the magic blue oi! 
evening sky were all dancing within Ma 
Rossiter’s brain. If only he had shouted 
stormed, if only he had taken her and sh 
her so that her teeth had rattled she ¢ 
have endured it. But this calm, imperttt 
able control was too much for her. » 
closed her eyes. The big blunt solder 4 
her side was as simple as a child in s 
things. In others, she knew, he would bi 
hard as the granite of his native Dartmott 

‘No! 1 don’t think I shall send it, 
said again, after a silence. ‘It would uy 
his mother too much.” : 

“What will you do with it?” She sf 
evenly, for all that she was near the break 
point. - = 
‘Burn it, I suppose,’ > he said. “Yous 
it was in his tunic pocket and is saturn’ 
with his life’s blood. It is quite indeci 
able. 

Sudde nly she collapsed limply in her os 

“Poor chap,” said her husband, 

a good soldier—and he went out like on 

He patted her head gently and passed! 
his room to remove his mud-stained w ont 

First, however, having closed t ai 
carefully, he took from his pocket 4 * 
and read it thoughtfully. And re-read 
It was written in pencil. Then, very slon' 
he struck a match and held its flame © 
corner of the note. 
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“You Couldn't 
Have Pleased 
Me Better” 


“Those additional Super Plate 
pieces for Ice Cream, Iced 
Tea and Salad make our 
silver service complete.” 


Holmes & Edwards Super 
Plate is different. Every 
piece is heavily plated with 
pure silver and in addition 
those most used have Solid 
Silver Inlaid under the plate 
at the two rest points to in- 
sure permanent satisfaction. 
Super Plate — Inlaid 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears" 
Write for Gift Booklet 


HOLMES § EDWARDS) }} 
i) SUPER PLATE-INLAID 


7. 


SHOWS SILVERANLAID| | 
UNDER THE PLATE - 


une She Century 
SJea Spoon: 
Set of Six $3.75 


SILVERPLATE 


samelaamaal=malelel-i-mels 


HOLMES § EDWARDS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


}= 1 © of od 4-2 ©) 2 Ok — bg 


JAM ESTOWN 
TEA SPOON 
Set of Six $3.75 
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Anne 


cool perfection made her feel! Under her cold 
calm gaze Francie, least self-conscious of 
mortals, became painfully aware of her 
dusty shoes, the dropped stitches in her 
robin’s-egg-blue jersey, knitted casually by 
herself, and the fact that her hair, that mass 
of soft dark silk bubbles, was as usual begin- 
ning to come down. 


“TM FRIGHTFULLY sorry—I’m hours 
late, I know,” gasped Francie, who 
seldom spared emphasis. 

“Twenty minutes,” replied Mrs. Bennet 
accurately. “I think we had better start as 
soon as you get your breath, Miss Gaythorn, 
otherwise we will accomplish so little that it 
will hardly have been worth while beginning. 
There is the book on the table. Oh, you have 
dropped the book-mark! How we shall find 
the place now I don’t know. Miss Smiley 
would know how far we had read, but I have 
sent her out to buy a music-box for my son’s 
little girl and boy.” 

Her bosom rose and fell in a markedly 
patient sigh. Things had such a way of being 
tiresome. But they settled to the story at 
last, Francie reading in her low clear voice 
to a running accompaniment of murmurs 
addressed to Lily by Mrs. Bennet. 

“Go over there to your basket, Lily, I 
don’t want you—go over there, I don’t want 
you—did she want to shake hands! How do 
you do? How do you do? Now go over to 
Lily’s nice little basket—”’ 

At a quarter to twelve she stopped Francie. 

““We won’t read any more to-day, in spite 
of our late start, whicn I’m sure won’t happen 
again, Miss Gaythorn, for my time is valuable, 
and I have no doubt yours is, too. My son 
arrived from Paris this morning, and I was 
up earlier than usual to greet him, so I must 
take a little nap before luncheon. To- 
morrow morning, then, at ten o’clock prompt- 
ly, please. Ah, Arthur! I was just speaking 
of you.” 

The young man with whom Francie had 
collided came into the room. 

““Miss Gaythorn, my son. Miss Gaythorn 
is coming to read to me until Harriet recovers 
her voice.” 

Francie inclined her head as coldly as he 
had done. But Mr. Bennet’s manner had 
changed entirely. He no longer felt silly, so 
it was no longer necessary for him to be 
dignified. Besides, Francie’s face—her clear 
white skin with its piquant powdering of 
freckles, her lovely generous mouth, as soft 
and bloomily red as a raspberry, her gray eyes 
with their thick dark lashes, and the shining 
dark foam of her hair—had been with him all 
the morning. He greeted her with enthu- 
siasm, and presently, to her surprise, he was 
walking toward Pension Joli-Séjour with 
her. 


RANCIE and young Mr. Bennet walked 

along the road toward Pension Joli- 
Séjour, the gentleman making more of an 
effort to be entertaining than was customary 
with him. But Francie, usually engagingly 
anxious to please, was unresponsive. She 
thought he had been rude at first; she thought 
she would die if she had to go to read to 
Mrs. Bennet again; and she was wondering in 
just how deep a depth of gloom she would find 
Mrs. Gaythorn. 

Fortunately for Arthur Bennet, he was not 
sensitive. Also, he had inherited from his 
mother the gift of following one line of thought 
unswervingly, and his thought now was to 
make an impression on Francie. But there 
was no doubt that conversation languished; 
and quite soon he was finding nothing more 
inspired to say than: 

‘“*Wonderful air, isn't it?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“Makes you feel great 

They walked on, in silence except for the 
melancholy chiming of cow-bells and the 


pouring of a hidden stream. Francie was 
thinking: 
“Awful woman—the back of my neck 


aches from being with her! And my goodness, 
she certainly didn’t care much for me, either— 
I'll bet anything poor Miss What’s-her-name 
has to recover her voice pretty quickly. I 
wonder if Mother would like some marrons 
glaces if I got them for her in the village 
to-morrow—oh, what a pretty butterfly! 
What’s this walking along with me for, 
anyway? I must say it seems pleasanter than 
its mamma— 


Prince Finikin and his mamma 
Sat sipping their bohea; 

‘Good gracious!”’ said His Highness, “why, 
What girl is this L see?” 


““He’s rather sweet, really, like a Greek god 
in tweeds, and trying so hard to be nice— 
quite recovered from his cold grandeur. I 
must stop stepping on his little efforts—I'm 
behaving disgustingly—” 

She turned to him with such a sudden 
penitent kindling of responsiveness as he 


SEMI-ATTACHED 


Parrish’s 


(Continued from page 41) 
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Novel 


made some mild remark about wi eee 
that he caught his breath. EEF Sport, 

“Yes, it’s splendid here in the winter B 
the most exciting coasting I’ve ever had in ~ 
life was when we were children and used : 
coast on tea-trays down a hill covered With 
pine needles.” 

“Did you do that? So did I, when I was 
kid, staying in a place in Massachusetts calle 
Boxley.” 

“Boxley! But that’s the place I meant)” 
She stopped short and stared at him. “Bor 
ley! Bennet!” Then, growing conviction . 
her voice: “‘Don’t tell me you're little Bimbo 
Bennet!” 

“Of course I am—was, that is—by: : 
thunder are you? [I didn’t hear your —— 

“I’m Francie Gaythorn, Davy Gaythoms 
sister—the one you used to lock in the Potting. 
shed, don’t you remember, and then howl like 
wolves outside and frighten into fits? Bimbo! 
It was a million years ago!” F 

“Francie Gaythorn! Good Lord!” he ex. 
claimed; and being accurate like his mother 
added: “It was sixteen years ago. That wa 
the year my father and mother went to Chin 
and my brother was at Groton. I stayed with 
Aunt Alicia and Uncle Austin—” 

“In the big house with the peacocks on the 
lawn, and the hot-houses—I can smell then 
now, damp and warm—delicious! Full of big 
white and purple grapes—” 

“*Didn’t I dance a fancy dance or somethiy: 
with you, Francie?” F 

“You certainly did, and nearly died of fury, 
it made you so mad to dance with such a baby, 
It was Miss Gertrude’s class, don’t you re 
member? And we had to dance a minuet. 
Mother made me a dress from an old brocade 
window curtain, and floured my hair, and yet 
in spite of all that splendor you made a face 
and stuck out your tongue at me every time you 
bowed—mercy, how little and young we were! 
And now you have children of your own.” 

“*That’s news to me.”’ 

“T thought Mrs. Bennet said she was get- 
ting a music-box for your little boy and girl.” 

‘**Not mine—I’m not married. My brother 
Lockwood’s kids—Mary Olivia and John.” 

‘“*Lockwood—he came to your aunt’s just 
for a week in the autumn, didn’t he? And she 
gave a fancy dress party for you then, do you 
remember? You were Prince Charming, and 
gracious, you looked cross! Oh, Bim, it was 
so long ago, but I’ve never forgotten that 
party! Davy was Robin Hood, and Rosalind 
was the Queen of the Fairies, and I was Little 
Bo-Peep—Mother made our costumes, and 
Father had a cab for us to go in, and the other 
two had ridden in a cab before, but it was my 
very first ride in one, and I was just busting 
with pride and glory, and then when we got 
there our nurse said we were too carly for 
manners, and sent away our glorious cab, and 
made us walk up and down the street until she 
thought it was time to go in.” 

“Where are Davy and Rosalind now?” 

A shadow fell across her face. 
married, and living on a ranch in the West, 
and Rosalind’s dead.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry—” 

“She married a man named Bill Livingston, 
and she and her baby died when it was bor 

“T thought Bill Livingston marrie’ Lucille 
Porter.”’ } 

‘“‘He did, almost instantly afterwards ! 
saw her picture in a magazine just the other 
day, in a Madonna pose with her baby and th 
pearls Bill gave first to Rosalind. { don't 
think he’ll kill this one off quite so easily 
said Francie bitterly. 

‘“How’s Davy getting on? 

“Oh, Bim, wretchedly! | !i teil you about 





Davy’s 








him some time. We're the most aw/ut family. 
But we did have fun when we little, didn’t 
we? Sucha racketty, pig-in-the-)urlor way of 
living, but of, such fun! How | looked up to 

ecause 


you and Davy! But you especi 
you could spit the farthest.” 
“Francie!” protested Bim. 


HEY turned aside and sat on a grassy bank 
spangled with wild flowers. Bim took 4 
cigaret from his case without offering one to 
her, but she reached over and |: ped he 
“Do you smoke?” he asked disapproving: 
“Ves. Don’t you?” 
“That’s different. I’m a man.” ; 
“Pooh! What of it? I’m a woman. Aad 
I don’t believe in single standards of ony 
thing,” said Francie airily. : 
“That’s just showing off, talking that way 
“Showing off your grandmother,” she re 






plied inelegantly. “My goodness! Do yut 
suppose if I wanted to smoke a ” et 
wouldn’t, just because I was a woman’ ~" 





you suppose if I wanted to cut my hair or 
trousers, I wouldn’t? I don’t want to~* 
I had enough hair to go around like | 
Godiva, and I’d like to wear hoopskir 
but not because men tell me I must. 
“You wait till you’re married, and see wnat 
your husband says to such ideas,” said Bim 
severely. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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NDIVIDUAL and expressive coachwork has always been a 
characteristic of the LocomoBILE—THE Best BuiLT CAR 
IN AMERICA. 


ss LANHAM THA 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY of AMERICA, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


LOCOM OBILE| 

























































NJOY the comfort that only practical apparel can give — the 
self assurance that comes with being well dressed — and the 
satisfaction of having secured intrinsic worth at moderate cost. 


EVERY STYLE-LOVING WOMAN MAY CONVENIENTLY PROCURE 
Waorthwile Goats FROM A PROMINENT STORE IN ANY CITY 


For Information Write E. J. WILE & COMPANY, 489 Seventh Ave., N. Y. Ons 
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a shiny nose! 


It is possible to look fresh and 
lovely—in spite of summer heat 
and dust! But not with the old, 
futile dabbing and fussing. Par- 
ticular women have found a 
better way. 

Over nose and chin and fore- 
head, they smooth a cool, deli- 
cate cream. Ina twinkling that 
hot shine has disappeared — 
that unsightly oiliness and mois- 
ture, too. Then just the lightest 
dusting of powder—it will cling, 
you may be sure. 





A new effectiveness 


An alluring finish, fresh and 
dainty, exquisitely soft and 
smooth! And best of all, it 
lasts—for hours and hours. A 
new effectiveness, for Vauv— 
unlike anything else—actually 
prevents shine by absorbing ex- 
cess oil and moisture. 

Try Vauv for yourself —just 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


188 Blair Avenue 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 


188 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“‘T don’t believe in marriage.” 

“Now look here, Francie—” 

“T don’t. It’s just a horrible old political 
institution, nothing else. It’s a trap hidden 
with beautiful talk about love and God, and in 
you step, and there you have to stay, and no 
matter how you struggle, you can’t get free 
unless you tear yourself—tear yourself terri- 
bly—” 

‘Well, I must say that’s a nice way to talk,” 
said Bim, scandalized; and then saw that there 
were tears in her eyes. 

‘“‘I’d like to see Mrs. Gaythorn again,” he 
said, politely untruthful in his anxiety to 
change the subject. ‘‘Could I come up some 
afternoon?” 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Mother isn’t able to see 
any one—she’s never been well since Father 
died, two years ago. Oh, Bim, I’m so worried 
about her—she’s so unhappy!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said again, with such real 
feeling that it comforted her sore heart. 

“Well, I’ve certainly poured out my woes 
to you,” she said. “Tell me about your own 
self, now.” 

They were both extremely late for lunch. 





IM lost no time in falling in love with 
Francie. 

She, young and lonely and emotional, 
welcomed his companionship with candid 
rapture. After being constantly with her 
neurotic melancholy mother, Bim’s strength 
and sanity and uncomplicated if somewhat 
limited personality filled her with almost 
hysterical relief. But beyond companionship 
she would not go. Not for the first time he 
asked her, impatiently: 

“Why are you so down on marriage, 
Francie?” 

“T’ve told you a billion times, Bim. It’s 
all wrong. Of course I admit that for the State 
it’s the most convenient—but for the individ- 
ual soul—oh, dreadful! To have to stick to- 
gether, no matter if you grow to hate each 
other, or are bored by each other, or love some 
one else—it’s indecent.” 

‘“*There’s divorce.” 

““Yes—that shows that something’s needed, 
and as long as you admit that much, why not 
let people part simply, quietly, without the 
prying and publicity of a divorce court, when 
they find they’ve made a mistake? And be- 
sides, if they can go, they won’t be so anxious 
to—just as you're perfectly happy in a room 
with an open door, but if any one locked 
the door and shouted through the key-hole, 
‘You can’t get out!’ you’d be wretched until 
you were out!” 

“What about the children?” 

“What about the children as it is now? 
Either the children of divorced people, or the 
children of men and women who live together 
unhappily? Oh, Bim, I’ve been just such a 
child. I know!” 

And she told him of how marriage had 
crushed, in one way or another, the people she 
had loved best, so that she had come to have® 
an almost fanatical hatred of it. She would 
never marry any one, she said, feeling that if 
she did so, her mother and her father and 
Rosalind and Davy and millions of other un- 
happy people would have suffered for nothing. 
She must keep faith with them. 

Against the dark unhappiness of the world 
she flung herself, absurd and delicately vali- 
ant—a harebell withstanding a turbulent 
water-fall, a skylark among storm-clouds. 


HEN she was a small child, she used to 
waken suddenly at night to hear her 
father and mother in their room next to hers; 
her father’s voice that was sometimes apolo- 
getic and sometimes angry; her mother’s 
hysterical weeping. In the morning Mrs. 
Gaythorn’s eyes would be set in dark hollows, 
and she would not speak to her husband. 
Perhaps a few hours, perhaps a week would 
pass before she would speak to him. Then one 
day, although she was nearly killing herself 
to save enough to pay the tradesmen, and 
although the children were out at elbows, he 
would come home with a sheaf of spring flow- 
ers, or pink and gold hot-house peaches in a 
leaf-lined basket, or a pair of old seed-pearl 
earrings, and his wife would cry again, in a 
different way, when he said: 
“Lucy darling, let’s forgive each other.” 
Lucy and Rupert Gaythorn lived intensely, 
hating and loving each other with all their 


hearts. But he was weaker than she, gentler, 
more easy-going. She was fiery, ambitious, 
proud. She wanted him to be great. She 


wanted him to concentrate on his painting, 
and he would not—indeed, he could not. The 
thing beyond was always too alluring. To- 
morrow he would begin the great work that 
would make him rich and famous—but to-day 
he must lie on his back and look at pine-trees 
against a bright blue sky, or at fat bees droning 
in the columbine. To-day was almost gone 
always. To-morrow he would begin work in 
earnest. 

When his wife was happy, he adored her. 
At other times she was an irritation, a 
cloud in the sky of his shiftless sunny days 
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Lucy Gaythorn loved him terribly, jn away 
that ravaged and destroyed her. She lol 
him so much that she had no love left for other 
things—for her children, for friends or books 
or music, for work or idleness. While he de 
tached and visionary, never gave a though 
to any one’s opinion, she was tortured because 
to the world her god must appear a fail 
She hated everything that showed his lack 
success—the dingy little house in America, te 
London lodgings washed through with way 
of boiling cabbage, the cold rooms jn Park 
with their smell of dusty plush. When the 
could not afford a servant she did the hous. 
work, badly, in a frenzy of complaint. She 
berated him before the children, and he, highly 
strung and sensitive, was hurt to the heart. 
Washing the dishes in greasy water where 
bread crusts floated, or pricking her fingers 
with the making over of Rosalind’s shabby 
frocks for Francie, she hated the life he had 
brought her to; and loved him desperately, and 
despised him. ” 

“I’m never going to get married when | 
grow up,” Rosalind whispered to Francie one 
night as they lay in bed listening to th 
muffled bitter voices from the next room, 

“Neither am I,” said Francie loyally 
“T’m just goin’ to have eight darlin’ litte 
children and some teeny weeny little pink 
pigs— 

“You can’t have any children if you aren 
married, Goosey.”’ 

“Oh, can’t I, Rosalind?” 

“Well, I don’t think you can,” Rosalind 
amended prudently. “I don’t know anybodj 
that has.” ; 

Francie sighed in the dark. It was hard to 
lose eight children at one blow—eight children 
whose names and ages were already listed ona 
blank page at the back of a volume of “Chat. 
terbox.” 


“David, 10 years old. 
Rosalind, 8 years old. 
Cecelia, seven years old. 
Rupert and Lucy, the Twins, 4 and 5 years 
old. 
Beatrice Dolores too years. 
Aleksander 1 and !2 yr. 
Pearly, the Baby 1 yr.” 


But where Rosalind led, she followed. 
“T’m going into a comvent,”’ said Rosalind 
“T’m going into a comvent, too,’’saidFrancie, 


and added: ‘‘ What is a comvent, Rosalind?” 


UT Rosalind had married after all, 

almost before she grew up. She had met 
Bill Livingston at a house-party, and they 
were married before they had known each 
other a month. She had fallen in love » 
beautifully, so brightly, that she seemed to 
glow, as if she had walked among the stars 
and come back to earth, shining with their 
golden dust. 

Francie came upon them once, in the gar- 
den, when Bill had Rosalind in his arms. Lost 
in each other, they never knew that she had 
come and gone; but she could not forget what 
she had seen. She could not stop trembling; 
she felt as if she had seen one of God’s miracles 
of terror and beauty. Less than a year later, 
Rosalind’s baby had breathed and died, and 
Rosalind too had died. And a year after that 
the young widower married again, and another 
girl moved through Rosalind’s flower-flled, 
fire-lit rooms,’and wore Rosalind’s milky peat, 
and, when summer came again, watched the 
blooming of the larkspur that Rosalind had 
planted to lift blue spikes against the blue se 
as she in her turn waited for her child. : 

“I’m never going to get married,” France 
said again, bitterly. 


‘THE blow of Rosalind’s death fell on Mr 
Gaythorn, and she gave no sign. Her 
sister, Camilla von Sturmann, died in 2 W4 
that might or might not have been suicide 
leaving her pink and gold Junker, with his 
secret cruel eyes, decorously grief-stricken; 
and still Mrs. Gaythorn held herself bravely 
erect. 

Then came the death of Rupert Gaythom 

For a long time he had been languid a 
done nothing, but his wife thought he w 
not really ill, only lazy. Then he died, am 
they found a closet full of bottles that showed 
he had been trying to cure himself, alos 
without telling anybody. 

That broke her heart. , 

She had never gotten over his death. She 
would not leave Switzerland, where he #8 
buried, so she and Francie had lived for 
past two years at the Pension Joli-Séjout, 
which was cheap and not too nasty. 4 
would see no one but her daughter, she woul 
do nothing but grieve for the man she ® 
adored and tormented. Madame Poutall 
the chatelaine of Joli-Séjour, lifted her 
ders about her ears and flung out her = 
when questioned about the invalid; but 
intimates she murmured: 

“ Détraqué!”’ me 

Bim was a young man not easily ds 

(Continued on page 109) 
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e had the gift of always 
coma itchy what he wanted; and again 
per again he returned to the attack. 

“Well, what do you want people to do? 
All go into convents and monasteries? 
“Certainly not! Take a lesson from nature. 
{nimals don’t bother about wedding cere- 
yee 


Well, I hope you don’t want to be like 
the animals,” he said, shocked is 
“Why not? I am an animaJ—so are you. 

Bim looked offended. 

“Weddings—oh, my goodness! Tom-toms 
and the tribe! How can civilized people be so 
shameless? White veils and orange-blossoms 
and high silk hats and mayonnaise, and 
every one saying ‘Doesn’t the bride look 
jrely!’ ‘Isn’t it a beautiful wedding! —all 
that just to advertise that a man and a girl 
are going to sleep together for the first time 

night. 
a Pe Lord, Francie, what a way to talk! 
Look here, you absolutely mustn’t! It’s a good 
thing for you I’ve known you long enough 
to understand that you're just showing off. 

“T’m nol. I mean every word of it. Which 
js the decent way, saying ‘In four months, 
on such and such a day, we will be licensed to 
jove each other, after we’ve dressed up and 
performed for the mob,’ or two people just 
coming together because they love each other 
too much to be able to stay apart?” 

“You can’t only consider yourselves. How 
about your family, and your friends?” 

“Consider them all the rest of your life, 
but not then. Oh, not then! Love is too 
great and terrible. When you love, and when 
you die, you can’t consider the family.” 

” “You'll get over these crazy ideas when 
you're older, and have more sense. Look at 
all the happy marriages there are.” 

“Are there really, Bim?” 

“Certainly. It just lies with the woman. 
Any woman can make a marriage happy if 
she wants to.” 

“Almost any woman is clever enough to 
make her husband think he’s happily married, 
I admit, but it takes genius to be able to 
make herself think so.” 

“Francie, that’s disgusting cynicism. I 
know hundreds of happily married people— 
well, dozens, anyway.” 

“Do you, Bim? I don’t. I know lots of 
people who get on all right, and don’t fight, 
and respect each other’s idiosyncrasies—who 
even have deep affection for each other— 
but that isn’t love. I couldn’t bear it— 
tc have it stars and waves of the sea, at first, 
and then end in—winter flannels and rice 
pudding. And even the people who are 
supposed to be happy have to take an anesthet- 
ic for marriage.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“It’s true. Men drug themselves with 
business, or golf, or politics—women drug 
themselves with children, clothes, gardening, 
affairs with other men—but some drug is 
necessary.” 

He did not think of the obvious reply: 
that some drug is necessary, not to make 
marriage bearable, but in order to endure 
the pain of life itself. He said crossly, after a 
moment’s silence: 

“Well, I don’t see how your ideas are going 
tohelp matters. People aren’t going to go on 
being stars and sea-shells, or whatever you 
said, just because they jump over a broom- 
stick instead of being properly married.” 

“Of course, they aren’t, but then they won’t 
have to commit the horror of going on living 
with each other—” 

“Oh, stop talking rot!” he shouted, sud- 
denly furious. “You're going to get married 
yourself, and you’re going to marry me!” 

She began to !augh helplessly. 

“Stop laughing. I mean it.” 

“Bim, really! You always propose so 
crossly, You are proposing again, aren’t you?” 

“Tm telling you what’s going to happen,” 
hesaid, still furious. ‘‘ You're going to marry 
me, whether you’re willing or not.” 

She laughed again, but she was shaken. 
She thought of him as she lay awake that 
night, seeing in the darkness his angry hand- 
some face. She was frightened and fascinated; 
and she knew that she had begun to love him. 


THEY were together constantly, walking 
over the hills, climbing through forests 
of giant pine-trees heavy with cones, or idling 
on sunny slopes sprinkled with autumn 
crocuses, delicate lilac cups brimming with 
beauty. Sometimes they talked together 
with new notes of secret happiness in their 
Volces; sometimes they were silent, hearing 
wherever they went the sound of clear little 
lls, bubbling up like the sound frogs make 
n the marshes in spring. 
- ~via to her to grow crystal clear. 
+ a s ne was with him she saw the simplest 
a oe new eyes. She felt as if her eyes 
pede y slipped over the visible surface of 
hie hing, but as though they saw each 
ey. around and beneath, as God 
po us worlds, revealing to him at the same 
ume summer’s gold and winter's silver. 


Bim saw none of these things. When he 
was with her, all creation became a blurred 
background for her lovely face. 

Francie’s prediction was correct: Mrs, 
Bennet soon informed her that Miss 
Smiley had recovered her voice, and she need 
come no more to read aloud. They parted 
with the most careful mutual politeness. 

A short time later, however, Mrs. Bennet, 
accompanied by her son, called upon Mrs. 
and Miss Gaythorn, to ask the younger lady 
to lunch with her on the following day. No 
greater proof could have been given of Bim’s 
devotion to Francie: no one but Bim, his 
mother, and his God knew how he had 
labored before Mrs. Bennet had driven up to 
Pension Joli-Séjour to leave her cards for the 
ladies, who were ‘‘not at home.” 

Francie did not want to go to lunch with 
Mrs. Bennet, but Mrs. Gaythorn, for once 
showing an interest in her daughter’s affairs, 
was insistent. So was Bim, who followed the 
afternoon’s call with one less formal. 

“Tt was ever so kind of Mrs. Bennet, 
Bimbo, but she doesn’t really want me.” 

“She does! She’s crazy about you!” 
insisted the infatuated young man. ‘You've 
made an awful hit with her—”’ 

“T want you to go, Francie,’’ Mrs. Gay- 
thorn said. ‘Your life here is much too 
lonely for a girl. Now don’t talk any more, 
but get Sophie to press your frock, and take a 
pair of my silk stockings if all yours are full 
of holes, as usual.” 


O THE next day Francie, a lady dressed 
for a luncheon, walked sedately down to 
the Hotel des Quatre Princesses, and was pres- 
ently seated at a table with aloof Mrs. 
Bennet, Miss Smiley, all tact and breathless- 
ness, and Bim. 

Mrs. Bennet was on a diet that year, and 
had a special luncheon of her own; zwieback, 
a large plate of thick cream soup, a boiled egg, 
a nut cutlet, a pigeon, and a bowl of junket. 
This menu she found quite nourishing, partic- 
ularly as after she finished her own especial 
dish she ate just a bit of each course offered to 
the others. 

And later Mr. Mellon joined them, not by 
invitation, in the lounge for coffee. 

The conversation became Roman. Mrs. 
Bennet and Miss Smiley were leaving Switzer- 
land on the next day for Rome. Mr. Bennet 
was to go back to Paris almost at once, to fin- 
ish the business that had brought him from 
America. 

“Oh, Lord, there’s going to be singing!” 
groaned Mr. Mellon, as preliminary chords 
were heard from the piano. 

“Tt’s Captain Hunter-Smith—he really is 
rather a pet, don’t you think so?” inquired 
Miss Smiley. She was an adaptable woman, 
and one could generally tell from her speech 
who was her intimate of the moment; she had 
been busily copying an English lady for the 
last few days, and in consequence had said 
“Fancy!” so often that Mrs. Bennet had hac 
to speak to her about it. Miss Palmer said 
that Captain Hunter-Smith was really rather 
a pet; so Miss Smiley said it too, with a vague 
optimistic idea of making Mr. Mellon jealous. 

“Miss Cotton is accompanying him,” 
Mrs. Bennet announced. ‘‘She plays quite 
marvelously. My son tells me you play, too, 
Miss Gaythorn. Why don’t they start to- 
gether? Some one should count for them. 
One, two! One, two!” 

But after a couple of false starts the temple 
bells were ringing and the young green 
corn was springing. 

“‘Cousin Will Farwell used to sing that so 
often, do you remember, Arthur?” his mother 
asked. ‘‘Such an odd song! Aunt Amanda 
never thought it quite nice. How did the 
words go? Oh, yes, I remember!”’ And she 
sang, along with Captain Hunter-Smith: 


‘“‘She is something very sweet 
From the something on her feet 
To the something and the something in 
her hair 
And her beauty makes me sump 
Something something something sump 
Something something sump the hot and 
quivering air.” 


“There! That’s over. I think I should like 
something quieter now. Harriet, please go 
and tell Mr. Smith that I should like him to 
sing something quieter now.” 

‘“*T never know what to say after some one’s 
sung—you can’t say ‘lovely!’ or gasp, every 
time,”’ said Francie when the quieter song and 
others were ended. 

“You must be very self-conscious,” Mrs. 
Bennet replied. “I never think of myself 
when any one is singing, but only of the 
pleasure they’re giving me.” 

If Francie had voiced the feelings that this 
remark aroused in her, she certainly would not 
have been asked to lunch again, ever, by Mrs. 
Bennet. Instead, she sweetly thanked her 
hostess, and said good-by. 

“I’m coming with you,” said Bim. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“Take Lily, too, Arthur. Poor little Lily, 
she hasn’t had a run to-day.” 

“T’ll do a lot for you, Mother, but I won’t 
be seen in public with that waddling hearth- 
rug. Besides, she’d die going up the 
hills.” 

“T’ll take little Lily-dog for a walk along the 
esplanade, Cousin Emily,” said Miss Smiley, 
with an inviting glance at Mr. Mellon; but 
the disappointing man only said he thought it 
was time for forty winks, and went to take 
them. 


me ON’T let’s go up the same old way, 
Francie. The path by the waterfall is 
prettier.” 

“*Much longer.” 

“Sure. That’s why I suggested it.” 

She took off the shady hat with its broad 
violet-blue ribbon, that made her look like one 
of the young Eugénie’s maids of honor, and 
let the breeze lift the flattened silk curls on her 
forehead. 

“Well, that’s over!”’ she said with a candid 

igh of relief; and then, suddenly conscious 
of her words, clapped her hand to her mouth. 

“Oh, goodness, Bim, I don’t mean that!” 

“Well, I do, if you don’t. But you had to 
come, you know. I want my mother to know 
her future daughter-in-law,” 

“Mercy, are you on that again?” she said; 
lightly, but her heart gave a sudden leap that 
made her dizzy. She would never marry any 
one—she would never marry any one—she 
must keep saying it, so that she would not 
forget. 

They had come to a meadow high on the 
hillside, bright with blue wild flowers—one 
shimmering sheet of blue. The little path, 
pointing so bravely upward, had indeed led 
to Heaven. 

Francie had never been able to bear beauty 
bravely. The sea, or its smallest fragile shell; 
the green and violet of a driftwood fire; a scar- 
let poppy with the sun shining through its 
crumpled silk petals; an insect’s rainbow wing; 
the sound of chimes; of rain; the scent of arbu- 
tus—all beauty beat upon her, burning and 
stabbing her with sweet pain, leaving her 
helpless and vulnerable. She was not one of 
those who are able to patronize beauty: 
“What pretty pink tulips, so nice with your 
tea-cups, my dear—’ She could no more 
have patronized a tulip, or a pear-tree in 
bloom, or the soft bursting of scarlet and green 
and silver stars of a rocket—(“‘o0o0Ooo! Really, 
it’s simply killing—I’m a perfect child about 
fireworks!”’) than she could have patronized 
God. 

Now the beauty of the blue meadow—so 
exquisite, so heart-breaking—surged through 
her, leaving her defenseless. 

All day Bim had been filled with a passion 
of love for her. He wanted to take her in his 
hands, to feel the silk softness of her hair, 
the velvet softness of her mouth. With a little 
detached part of his brain he had talked, eaten, 
smoked a cigaret; but he had only been really 
conscious of her. Now he turned to her, and 
suddenly she began to tremble. His face 
was dark and strange to her, and she was 
afraid. 

A passion of tenderness for her rose hot in 
his heart as he took her in his arms. Her body 
soft against his, her face bright with delicate 
terror, and the frightened leaping of her 
heart, filled him with bliss. As he held her, as 
his mouth closed on her soft trembling lips, the 
tension within him relaxed. Her whole being 
seemed to melt softly into his, as foam melts 
into the sea. They were lost in each other, as 
oblivious as if they hung in space, only know- 
ing that they lived by the pangs of bliss that 
shot through them. 

They came slowly back from darkness, as if 
they rose together from the depths of the sea— 
back to the blue meadow with all its bright 
and gentle flowers, to the gold and crystal 
bubbles of sunshine and air. She dropped 
down among the grass and flowers, and lay 
panting in a little swoon. 

““My God, Francie!” 

She looked at him and smiled, while the 
tears poured down her face 

“Bim—” 

“Francie 


’ 


-Francie—” 


HEN she got back to Pension Joli- 
Séjour she found her mother asleep, 
and was glad, for Mrs. Gaythorn had hardly 
slept at all for the past week, and at night 
Francie had wakened more than once to 
hear her crying hopelessly. 

Dinner had already begun when she came 
down-stairs, and the other guests were seated 
at one end of the long table with its central 
pincushion of dyed immortelles, and its dingy 
plated silver. Madame Poutain, a large 
lady upholstered in black silk and festooned 
with gold chains, sat at the head of the table 
and carved slices of veal by sheer force. 

Francie sat among them, but for radiance 
of golden light she could hardly see them, for 
beating of great wings she could hardly hear 
them. She was still in the blue meadow with 
Bim. Bim! 





“Francie, I love you—I love you—” 

“Bim—” 

The blue flowers, lifted on delicate 
against the sky, would go through et 


with her. 
“TS your tea feeble enough, Mons 
D olaaeat™ asked Madame ae 
kindly. People were kind, and Francie rene 
them; but they were so dim, in the light of 
one who shone like the sun. . 
Dinner was almost over. Henri was taki 
the dish of walnuts and small green apple; 
from between the two bowls of purple-dyed 
hard-boiled eggs that adorned the sideboard 
Soon she could go to her room, and to thoughts 
of Bim. 4 


Stems 
etnity 


UT Bim himself awaited her in the salon 
A telegram had come from Paris and 

he must leave on the midnight train. ’ 

“‘T’ll come back as soon as I can, darling 
and then we'll be married before we sail fo. 
home.” 

“Oh, Bim, not married! I’ve told you~ 

“Oh, Lord, do we have to go into that 
again? You love me You've got to 
me. You must. I’ve got to have you,” 

“T love you. I'll come to you, and liye 
with you, but I won’t marry you.” 

“Oh, Francie, don’t be a fool. Don't 
talk such rot. You're going to marry me.” 

She must make him understand. She 
must make him see that just because their 
love was so perfect and bright they mus 
keep it free. But he would only answer 
growing more and more impatient: ; 

“You're going to marry me.” 


HEY had to speak in low voices, for others 
were in the salon. 

“Tf you love me you'll marry me.” 

“T do love you, Bim—oh, I love you! | 
ache for you! But in the marriages I know 
best, the people loved each other, and they 
were all tragedies—Mother and Father did 
love each other, Bill did love Rosalind. I 
love you, but how do I know it will last, or 
that your love for me will last? You are so 
strong—your body is so wonderful—suppos 
it was only that?” 

““Francie—” 

““No, let me go on. We don’t know each 
other. I don’t know anything about you. I 
love you, but I don’t even know whether I 
like you—” 

‘But if you love me, of course you like me, 
Don’t be silly.” 

“Oh, no, no! Loving isn’t just a deeper 
shade of liking, like red and pink—they’re 
quite, quite different. Have we anything 
in common, Bim? When passion goes, will 
we have anything left? I don’t know—l 
don’t even know whether I think that we 
will.” 

“God, what rot you talk!” 

“I’m aching for you, dying for you now— 
take me, Bim! Let me come with you— 
let us be together as long as we love each 
other—all our lives, perhaps! Take me, but 
let us be free to go if we want to go.” 

He turned away his face, dark with pain. 

“Why won’t you?” she asked, trying to 
keep from crying. 

“Oh, damn! Oh, damn!’ 

“You would if you loved me enough 

“T would if only I loved you less—I'd take 
you whether you wanted me to or not. But 
I love you too much—I worship you—nothing 
must touch you. Francie, marry me—” 

“T can’t—I can’t!” 

He looked away, rigid with pain, hating her. 

“Tm not like the girls you know. Im 
untidy, I haven’t been to school, I don’t care 
a scrap for the things you think are important 
—I'dirritate you so! It isn’t just for me, truly 
it isn’t, it’s for you, too, Bimbo. You'd se 
me with such different eyes when I was 1 
your own familiar surroundings. I dont 
dare—” 

He would not answer. 

“If you'll take me, and we both are happy, 
we both do really belong to each other, 
marry you—” 

‘**How soon, Francie? How soon?” Pr 

“T don’t know—five years—maybe four. 

“I'm going,” he said bitterly. “I wish to 
God I'd never found you.” 

He went out of the room. She did no 
speak, or follow him: she felt as if she had 
turned to lead. She sat perfectly still, her eyes 
on a begonia in a pot frilled with pink crepe 
paper. Fat green leaves, flushed with red and 


’ 


” 


spotted and veined with silver—thin pink 
petals— 
The begonia plant swam, spread out, 


broke into a thousand dazzling points. She 
heard the front door shut. 

Bim had gone, and life was over. | Fi 

Francie went out of the room blindly, am 
up-stairs to where Mrs. Gaythorn lay dead, 
having killed herself that afternoon by tak 
all her sleeping medicine at once. . 

Miss Smiley sent Bim a note (which she 
fervently hoped he would never sé 

(Continued on page 111) 
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‘ jon to his mother) telling him of 
9 Gaythorn’s suicide; and he hurried back 
to Francie. He was ready to do anything, 
agree to anything. He ached with tenderness 
and pity for her, and he knew that he must 
take her with him, no matter how. She was 
« lovely, so adorable, and he had wanted her 
so desperately . And if she were left to manage 
her own life, with her beauty and her innocence 
and absurd ideas, what would become of her? 
He must keep her safe from herself. . 

Francie was full of happiness at being with 
him again. Indeed, Bim, who wanted — to 
comfort her, was rather shocked at finding 
how little comforting she seemed to_ need. 
He would never have admitted that it was 
perfectly possible to feel relief at the loss of 
some one you loved. Francie was pale, and 
she plainly had cried a great deal; but now she 
had recovered from the shock of Mrs. Gay- 
thorn’s death. , 

Bim wanted her to be happy; but also it 
troubled his feeling for the proprieties that she 
should so soon have become a brimming cup 
of bliss. He did not care much for his own 
mother, but this he had never realized. It 
was one of the rules of life, not to be ques- 
tioned: one doesn’t cheat; one brushes one’s 
teeth; one loves one’s mother. 

He was as honest as it is possible for any 
one to be who is conscious only of the visible 
side of life; and who confuses conventions and 
truths. Francie, on the other hand, cared 
only for truth. She never tried to keep up 
appearances; while Bim never forgot them. 

“The thing I mind most about Mother 
dying, is that I don’t mind more,” she told 
him. “But I can’t, Bim. She was so un- 
happy. When we came away from the grave- 
yard it was dusk, and the snow was just 
beginning to fall—big snow flakes, one by 
one, so silent—and I thought, ‘She’ll sleep 
tonight.’ Such peace—” 


THY made their plans. He would take 
her with him at once, back to America. 
They would live together for three years—a 
compromise; he thought one year, if there 
had to be any such nonsense; she thought 
five. Then, if they both still loved each 
other, and were happy together, they would 
be married; if not—almost too absurd to 
talk about, even she now admitted—they 
would part; and if only one still loved, that 
one must be generous and brave. 

“Babies?” she asked. 

“There mustn’t be any until we’re properly 
married. Then heaps of them.” 

She had had to agree that the fact that 
they were unmarried should be kept a 
secret. 

“Thate it, Bim; I’m no good at pretending.” 

“I hate pretending, too, but I’m not going 
to have people talking about you.” 

“But I’m doing something because I 
think it’s right, and I don’t want to hide it. 
It's seemed splendid up to now—brave and 
honest—but hiding it—oh, that makes me 
feel horrid! It makes me feel all confused 
and doubtful. But it is right, Bim, it is, it is! 
Don’t you think it is?” 

“You know what I think, Francie.” 

“Oh, Bimbo, that makesme even wretcheder! 
Have I any right to let you be untrue to your 
own convictions, crazy as they are—oh, they 
are—just because you're so sorry for me now 
that you'll do what I want?” 

She seemed to him so terribly mistaken, so 
wonderfully courageous, that his heart ached 


\ 


with pity for her. Surely when they were 
really together he could convince her that 
she was wrong. And until then he would 
take such care of her that she should never 
suffer for her foolishness—for what people 
who didn’t understand would call her sin. 
He took her hand in his, opening and closing 
her slender fingers, then, lifting it, slowly 
kissed first the back and then the palm; and 
she trembled with love for him. 

“T can’t kid myself into thinking that what 
we're going to do is all right, but I know you 
think so, and I’d do anything in the world for 
you.” 

“I wish I could do what you want! I wish 
I could marry you now! But I can’t! I 
can’t!” The strength of her fixed idea held 
her captive. “I ought to send you away, 
since you think it’s wrong, but I’m so crazy 
about you!” Her voice broke into sobs, as he 
gathered her into his arms. 

“Brace up, darling! It’s going to be all 
right. It’s just our own secret. It’s nobody’s 
business but our own.” 

“It isn’t, is it?” she questioned, longing to 
be convinced. But a faint sense of guilt had 
come over her spirit, like a dimness over a 
crystal; and for the first time in her life she 
found it necessary to try to justify herself, to 
gain inner security by protestations and reit- 
erations. 

‘Bim, I can’t help what you think. What 
we're going to do is right. But, oh, I wish we 
were starting fair! Let’s tell! I don’t care 
what people think.” 

“Well, I do, and if you really don’t care 
what people think, you won’t care if they 
think you're married. We'll be living near 
mother and Lockwood and his wife—it simply 
wouldn’t do. And anyway you will be married 
in three years.” 

“You're sure, Bim?” 

* Absolutely sure.” 

She was sure too, in her heart. 

‘“‘Francie—I couldn’t sleep for thinking of 
you. And now I have you—” 


E WAITED for her:in the hall of Pension 
Joli-Séjour the next day; he had come 
to take her away. 

She came down the stairs, a slim exquisite 
child in her big soft crimson coat with its deep 
fur collar. Bim did not approve of red on one 
so recently bereaved, but no one would know 
her on the train, and in Paris she could buy 
proper black. 

“Au revoir! Au revoir!” 

Madame Poutain folded her to her creaking 
satin breast. She had been given to under- 
stand by Bim that he was escorting Francie to 
his mother, to the violet toque and the white 
gloves and the pearls; and that beyond the 
glories of that haven further glories, matrimo- 
nial, awaited. 

‘‘Good-by, dear Madame Poutain! Thank 
you, thank you all! Good-by, dear Baroness 
—Mr. Curtis—Frau Hummel—” 

““Come, Francie. We have no time to 
waste.” 

In the motor Bim tucked the fur rugs about 
her. He kissed her, indulgently at first, and 
then with mounting passion. The driver was 
concentrating on the steep road ahead of them; 
and the falling snow drew a thick white cur- 
tain about them. 

“Happy? Are you? Are you?” he asked 
in a muted voice; but his kisses kept her from 
answering. 

(To be continued in the September issue) 


@ With September, Harper’s Bazar really begins to revel in the 
fashion news from Paris and New York. A new season begins. 
All sorts of exciting things may happen. And yet, even so, we 
are not going to neglect fiction. 
portant fall fashion number, we have scheduled some unusually 


good stories. 


For September, the first im- 


One we like particularly is Mildred Cram’s 


‘ Billy” —an amusing and adroit character study of ‘‘ the most fa- 
mous man in the world”’—of his heartaches, his disillusionments, 


his philosophies and the final triumph of his soul and his art. 
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Stand Before your Mirror—Press the fingers up- 


I I \ this ¢ © © wards on the temples and notice how that ‘‘under- 


chin look” is corrected —how smooth the skin becomes—and how the lines 
disappear. Your hands have lifted your contour, temporarily. 
HOW MUCH younger you look NOW—but 
when you take away your hands, the loose skin 
will fall back into those cruel droops and wrinkles 
that are the bane of every woman’s happiness. 
Let me correct that “underchin” look—my Tissue 
Builder used at night and my Russian Cream 
Astringent used in the morning, lift the whole 


contour, making you [Wooo ren 


look years younger! 

Take these specialties with you to the country 
DOROTHY GRAY’S TISSUE CREAM 
Non-fattening for plump faces $1— $1.75 
DOROTHY GRAY’S SPECIAL SKIN FOOD 
For making the face plump and building up the tissues $1—$1.75 
DOROTHY GRAY’S RUSSIAN CREAM 
ASTRINGENT 


To tighten muscles and loose, crépy skin $3 


DOROTHY GRAY’S RUBBER PATTER 
For reducing a too fat underchin $2.50 
& J 
Write for My Book Edition H 
It tells how 
To correct a dry skin 
To correct relaxed muscles 
To correct a double chin 
To make a thin face plump 
To correct a sallow, lifeless skin 
To remove the unbecoming droop under the 
chin 
To correct puffiness and lines around the eyes. 








Dorothy Gray’s 
Chin Strap 


Lifts and strengthens the 
muscles on either side of the 
face as well as under the 
chin Made of washable 
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My preparations at the best stores in every city 
or direct from 











THE IMPORTANT FALL FASHION 
ISSUES ARE ON THEIR WAY 


September 
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ve Annual Fall Fa 1 Number with a | 

complete ré ew ot the irefull guarded } 

ecrets of the Paris Fall O n | 
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November | 

| 

The Winter Mode as definitely and final } 
accepted by the best-dressed women of 


Paris and New York. 


ND to make Harper’s Bazar even more 
readily accessible to you, we have made 
arrangements with a number of leading depart- 
ment stores so that you may simply telephone 
them and have Harper’s Bazar charged and 
delivered. Ask the department store you favor. 
Also, of course, Harper’s Bazar is on sale at 
all newsstands in desirable neighborhoods. 
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Dhe green between: 
* asi uly Are you afraid--- ~ ) 
STRIKING BEAUTY 
is the difference between 
just face powder 


—that you will offend your friends, 
ruin your pretty clothes....Are 
you afraid that sometime, some- 
where the odor of perspiration 
will embarrass you—mark you as 
a person who lacks refinement? 

Such risks are now so unneces- 
sary! Dew, the Crystal Pure De- 
odorant, eliminates all possibility 
of perspiration and its odors. A 
few drops applied at any time as- 
sures you of complete freedom 
from annoyance for many hours. 

Dew is colorless and odorless. 
It will not stain or injure the most 
delicate fabric or harm the most 
sensitive skin. Especially recom- 
mended for use on sanitary pads. 


Men, too, find Dew pleasant and easy to 
use. Get a bottle at all stores or direct, fifty 
cents. Write for booklet “I asked him to 
make a better deodorant.” 
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(Continued from page 40) 


and there are three things, yea, there are four 
things, that are of the essence of the streets 
to which I am accustomed—the motor- 
omnibuses, the taxis, the tram-cars, and the 
policemen. Now Paris showed me (and I 
swear will show you) each of these things, not 
as a real bus, a real taxi, a real tram-car, and 
a real policeman, but as a toy bus, a toy taxi, 
a toy car and a toy policeman. They were 
not real and I couldn’t make myself believe 
they were real, and I suppose everything else 
tended to take its unreality from them. 

That the omnibuses and the tram-cars of 
Paris are toy-shop omnibuses and tram-cars I 
will not pause to substantiate. Any one who 
has seen a London general bus, superb in its 
redness without, its luxurious spaciousness 
within, its promenade deckishness above, and 
its massively tired wheels below, and who has 
seen a Paris motor-bus, has seen a real, a 
super-real omnibus, and a toy omnibus, and 
there’s the end of it; and any one who has 
seen a stupendous L.C.C. tram-car moving like 
an Atlantic liner along the Embankment, and 
who has seen a Paris tram-car, has seen a 
vehicle built for use and a vehicle built for fun, 
and there’s an end of that. Do you argue with 
me that in Paris they hook three or four cars 
together and make them look imposing that 
way? Well, isn’t that just exactly what chil- 
dren do with their wheeled toys? 


HE taxis of Paris are another matter. 

They are toys; but they are the most 
deadly, dangerous toys that ever froze with 
fear an adult’s marrow, or ever split with din 
his ear-drums and his brain. They are toys; 
there is little enough room in them for the 
passenger, but there is still less for the driver, 
ind it is the driver’s absurd position at his 
wheel that completes to his taxi its toy-shop 
appearance. He sits with his knees as high 
as his head just precisely as sits a small boy 
in one of those toy motor-cars pedaled by the 
feet. If you have seen a boy of eight or nine 
hunched up and scooting about on a toy car 
much too small for him, you have seen a Paris 
taxi-cab complete with driver; and if you 
have been locked up in a room with a child 
driving you mad by incessant blasts on a toy 
trumpet, you have heard a Paris taxi-driver 
glued to his horn. But that is very far from 
being the end of that: to the fearsomeness of 
the driving and to the din of the hooting of the 
Paris taxis there is no end. 

Their driving! The nearest image I can 
present to the taxi traffic of Paris is a troup 
of trick cyclists executing mazes—dizzy, 
hairbreadth mazes—on a music-hall stage. In 
London the taxis proceed in orderly streams, 
and sometimes stop. You can with perfect 
safety pass across one stream, your head 
turned in the direction from which it eman- 
ates, and you can then turn your head in the 
opposite direction and pass through the con- 
trary stream. While you stand between the 
two streams you are as safe as when on the 
pavement. In Paris, in one of the places, 
there are no streams, there is only a whirlpool; 
no, that’s wrong, there is not one whirlpool, 
there are about two dozen whirlpools, all 
whirling at top speed, all hooting at top hoot, 
and each whirling part of its whirl through the 
whirls of all the other whirls. There is no 
turning your head with perfect assurance 
first to one side and then to the other; if 
your head, and not blind chance, is going to 
get you across a Paris place, it must revolve 
on your neck and revolve at a speed likely to 
set fire by friction to your collar. Life mar- 
velously adapts itself to its environment— 
protective coloring of animals and all that. 
[ believe that in process of time the head of a 
Parisian will spin on his neck like a humming 
top. You will see a man before stepping off 
the pavement smartly whip away a long cord 
from about his neck, and with head spinning 
at incredible speed step into the whirlpools. 
It’s bound to come. 





FOREIGNERS, by the way, whose heads 
of course will remain rigid, will then have 
reason and satisfaction in employing guides 
in Paris. You will pick out the man whose 
head at one tug whizzes quickest and longest 
and gratefully will entrust to him your life. 
At present one of the things that emphatically 
they do not do better in France is this m 
of guides. ‘‘Guide, sir? Guide, sir?” 
horrible-looking men who thus, with mani- 
festly horrible intention, accost you in the 
streets of Paris are a horrible reality in a 
lovely toy-shop. It appears to be a recognized 
profession. The members of the profession 
promenade openly outside the places fre- 
quented by foreigners, must be perfectly 
well known to the police, and could very 
easily at least be driven away from the 
quarters in which there is no avoiding them. 


ey— 

Well, well, I shall be taking Paris seriously 
if I write like this, and ] did not take Paris 
seriously. I suppose one . real resentment of 
these guides arises out of the implication that 
one looks the kind of person that would like 
a guide. ... Judging from the number of times 





they accosted me, my appearance must asi 
tively have shouted it. 6 

And, anyway, there you are, the Police! 
If I saw the guide type of man pursuing hi 
business in London | should expect a police. 
man immediately to stalk down upon hie 
and quite certainly a policeman would imme. 
diately stalk down upon him. In Patis | 


could not imagine a policeman arresting any 
one; and if in Paris a policeman did arrest 


any one, quite certainly he would not stalk 
down upon the offender. I think he would 
bob up out of the pavement like a jack-in-the 
box, quivering and gesticulating like a jack-in. 
the-box; either that or join in the crowd clus. 
tered about the offender and take one of a 
crowd’s lively interest in the offender, Pushing 
and peering for a better place in the throng 
but taking absolutely none of a policeman’s 
professional interest in the offender. 

Yes, it is the police of Paris that, first and 
last, definitely and finally, affirm me in my 
feeling that this city is not a real city but 
toy-shop city. You see, a Londoner, and 4 
good Londoner, I have to the uttermost degree 
the good Londoner’s awe of a policeman. |t 
is by this standard that I judge the Paris 
policeman, and the Paris policeman really 
must not mind or take it amiss that he js 
thus compared, merely a toy policeman. He 
is being compared, you see, with a London 
policeman and that is comparison with some. 
thing not human but superhuman, not mortal 
but Olympian, not dignified (which implies 
the assumption of dignity on a frame other. 
wise of common cast), but the embodiment 
and personification of dignity. 

A London policeman, for example, can't 
even bend. The only part of a London police. 
man that ever bends, ever so slightly, is his 
neck. I have seen a superb motor-car, occu. 
pied by superb people, held up and chidden 
by a London policeman, and I assure you 
that beside the unbent stature of that police. 
man, and forced to crane up and to shout 
to where, three or four yards above them, that 
policeman’s face slightly condescended in 
their direction, the superb people in that 
superb car took on the appearance of worms 
in a wheelbarrow. It’s always so. The Lon- 
don policeman gives that appearance to all 
and to everything with whom and with which 
his duties in the street bring him in contact 
Burns has told us how excellent for us it 
would be could we but see ourselves as others 
see us. We can’t. But quite equally hun- 
bling it would be for the proudest man to see 
a life-size photograph of himself talking toa 
London policeman. I believe he would never 
smile again; I am sure he would never brag 
again. 


Y TRUE Londoner’s awe of a police 
man! I have shown that he neve 
bends; I have shown that any one, unbené- 
ing, he speaks with is made to look and to 
feel as a worm before him; I will add (to 
emphasize my comparison of the Paris police 
man with him) one other incident touching 
his sublimity, and it is one of the mos 
shocking incidents I have ever experienced. 
It was early one morning quite a numberd 
years ago; I have never forgotten it and! 
never shall forget it. I was going home afte 
seeing to press the newspaper on which I was 
then engaged. Two policemen, statuesque, 
superhuman, not mortal, were at a stret 
corner as I approached it. Two o'clock strud 
from an adjacent church. One of the pal 
immediately turned and walked briskly away 
up the street ahead of me. That he walked 
briskly alone disturbed me: a London police 
man does not walk, and emphatically does 
not walk briskly; he moves, he proceeds, lt 
advances. I stupidly did not realize till late 
that this policeman had just been relieve! 
from point duty and was homeward bout 
therefore brisk, therefore almost human. It 
I had realized it at the time, it would ha? 
saved me the feeling of disturbance at his 
brisk, human gait, and would have supported 
me in the shocking affair I was about to WF 
ness. This was the shocking affair. The 
policeman, a few yards ahead of me, pas 
the lighted window of an all-night coliee shor 
He stopped, opened the door of the shot 
inserted his head, and in a high falsetto vo 
called “Pip, pip!” to those within... ™ 
swung briskly on his way. : 
I cannot describe to you how amazed, ho® 
shocked, how stunned was I. I never bs 
dreamed or imagined that a policeman =. 
do such a thing or possibly could ” 
thoughts that would lead him to, do su®" 
thing. He most distinctly poked his head “ 
the shop, standing on one leg and raising - 
other in the air, and I never had dreamed’ 
imagined a policeman as other than 3 fet 
length figure, jointless, based on his two oe 
as the world upon its foundations; se 
had dreamed or imagined that a pa 
could assume any voice but a voice meast te 
sonorous, commanding, assured, much i 
falsetto squeak of a pantomime md 
law; that a policeman could be cap@ 
(Continued on page 113) 
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t of voice an absurdity such 
vas (and still is, despite 

as incredible to me as that the 
ng into my presence with 
* Of course, 


uttering in any 
“Pip, pip: 


those in the coffe 
oliceman’s triend tT dc 
pol awe and deification of the London 


such is my @ 
w Gcemall that it never had occurred to me 
i" yoliceman has friends. It never had 


that a f 
occurred to 1 
possessions 0 
=s ‘that “Pip, pip” business was a 
shocking affair to me, and it shocks me yet to 
think of it; and I have labored it and all my 
other impressions ot the London policeman in 
order at once to mollify the Paris policeman 
in my apparently contemptuous estimate of 
him, and to emphasize how utterly and 
comically toy-shopish the Paris policeman of 
necessity appeared to me. He is, compared 
with my London giants, tiny; far from being 
unbending, he is, beneath his funny little 
doak, all bend, and thinks nothing of leaning 
up against a wall or lounging, cross-footed, 
against a lamp-post. Imagine a London 
policeman leaning, cross-footed, against a 
lamp-post! The thought isn’t funny, it isn’t 
grotesque; it is impious, sacrilegious, blas- 
phemous, obscene. 


ne that he has anything, either 
r emotions, that an ordinary 


ES, he is straight out of a toy-shop, that 
Y Paris policeman. When I look back to my 
visit and recall him I want to have a couple 
of him to stand on my mantelpiece as funny 
ornaments to amuse me. I will just tell you 
two aspects of him as I saw him while in 
Paris. One was in the middle of the Place 
de 'Opéra. The whirlpools of traffic were 
whirlpooling round at white-hot speed and in 
tangle dizzying to the brain, taxis from all the 
converging streets shooting into the mass at 
the speed of rifle shots. I was stuck on an 
island in the midst, confident of violent death 
within a few minutes and wishing I had lived 
a better life, and how would the news reach 
my mother. and all that kind of thing (my 
normal agitation when crossing a street in 
Paris) and there beside me, in the midst of 
the whirling whirls, was a policeman. He was 
paying not the slightest attention to them. 
He was engaged in teasing with his staff a 
dog on a lorry... . 

The other incident. This was in the enor- 
mous courtyard of the Louvre, observed by 
me from one of the windows. There was a 
policeman; there was a man who appeared 
to have done something he ought not to have 
done; and there was a small knot of onlookers. 
It was apparent that the policeman had 
bidden the man remove himself and that the 
man was reluctant to remove himself. Three 
or four times he returned to the policeman 
and remonstrated with the policeman. The 
policeman, relapsing into fatigued relief in 
each interval, at each return waved his funny 
little arms beneath his funny little cloak, and 
flapped, and gesticulated, and wagged his 
little head, and emitted funny little puffs of 
steamy breath (it was a cold day). Con- 
vinced, the man at last made off. The police- 
man at first relapsed into drooped exhaustion, 
then, stung as it were by the outrage of the 
whole proceedings, turned to the little knot of 
onlookers and with marionette flaps, gestures, 
wags, puffs, and pointings after the retreating 
man, told to the onlookers the whole story. 


AN you imagine a London policeman 
 haranguing a knot of Londoners on the 
circumstances of his reprimand of a recalci- 
trant? Can you imagine a London policeman 
on point duty in Piccadilly Circus teasing a 
dog with his truncheon? Can you think me a 
fool that Paris, led off by her policemen, was 
hot real to me but was a toy city to me? I 
don't mind a bit if you can. It was. 

Was it all toy-shop? No, it was not all toy- 
shop; some of it was an enchantment and a 
marvel; and some of it was a ravishment and 
a dream. 

_ The enchantment and the marvel of Paris 
is the cafés. The enchantment of the cafés is 
thus to be able to sit down at any hour of the 
day or night, for as long as you like, and 
watch the world go by; the marvel of the 
calés is that men should thus be content at 
any hour of the night (I leave the day out of 
tin this connection) to drink coffee or the 
lightest of light beers or lightest of light wines 
~but mainly coffee, in my observation. I 
Judge again by comparison with that to which 
am accustomed, and the comparison here is 
much against my countrymen. When the 
average Briton, ‘‘out for the evening,” 
approaches drink, he drinks for the purpose of 
at least exhilarating himself, or, more spa- 
Cously inclined, call it of super-exhilarating 
oe And he does it; and the drinks pro- 
Ms ed for him are intended to make him do it; 
heavy beers on the one hand, and ferocious 
a oe I can no more imagine a 
Pe tore ke ss a Glasgower or a Dun- 

“«t, drinking coffee while out for the 
evening after midnight than I can imagine a 


London policeman teasing a dog in the middle 
of a traffic jam. 

I wish I could; at least (for I am no censor 
of other people’s tastes or habits) I wish it 
were possible to get in London by night, the 
drinks that a man can get in Paris without 
being thought a lunatic, as he would be if he 
asked for coffee, or without being asked to 
pay a price prohibitive, as he would be if he 
asked for the light wines that in Paris can be 
had for less than the cost of a whisky. I 
never saw, while in Paris, and we prowled 
pretty extensively by night, a man drunken 
or even “jolly,” not one boisterous nor one 
aggressive. We _ looked  sedulously _ for 
‘““Apaches”’ (prepared, by all we had heard. 
to fly if we found them) but saw none; and 
I may add here that a further charm of life. 
as seen from the cafés, was the delightful 
absence of faces either sinister or knavish; 
nothing at all resembling, for instance, the 
unpleasant-looking customers that fill our 
race trains or are to be seen, in their respective 
grades, in the West End of London and in the 
East. 

I am not suggesting that if the end of the 
world were to come to-morrow the whole of 
Paris would go en bloc to Paradise; but I do 
affirm that the people as a whole have a pleas- 
ing, a friendly, a lively, and withal a gentle 
cast of countenance (and of manners) that 
was, to me, singularly delightful. Too de- 
lightful, I frequently thought, to be real— 
and there you are again; a toy-shop city, not 
a real city. 


OU will be getting tired of ‘my insistence, 


but from the obsession of that toy at- 
mosphere I cannot escape. They present it 
again to me, these Parisians, by their multi- 
plication of labor in conducting a simple job. 
The Lilliput idea. In England and in America 
you economize labor. In Paris they triplicate 
and quadruple it. In London, in the big 
stores, when you make a purchase, it is 
wrapped up for you by your salesman and 
your payment you make to a child of about 
fourteen shut up tight in a cage that just 
contains her and no more. 

In Paris, in the magasins. I was led, having 
purchased my desire, to a vast kind of loose- 
box in which sat in a row some half a dozen 
persons, each of whom handled and fussed 
over my bill, and then to another loose-box 
where leisured crowds wrapped up for me my 
parcel. Then I was permitted to take it and 
go. In one restaurant there sat in a spacious 
pulpit a man whose sole duty was to hand the 
waitresses bill-slips whereon to write their 
clients’ accounts, and in another spacious 
pulpit two women and one man whose was 
the enormous task of checking and _ totaling 
what the waitresses had written on the bill. 

In a theater I first purchased my ticket from 
two ladies doing the work of one, then gave my 
hat and coat to a group of ladies terribly busy 
doing nothing behind a long counter contain- 
ing nothing, and then was conducted to a 
loose-box containing three gentlemen in 
evening-dress, of whom one looked at my 
ticket and said nothing, the second examined 
my ticket and suggested a seat, and the third 
took my ticket and penciled on it the seat I 
might occupy—which I may add was several 
rows behind the position I believed I had paid 
for. I saw in Paris no unemployed in our 
sense of the term. The only unemployed I 
saw in Paris were the large number of persons 
of the types I have enumerated employed to 
do nothing, presumably paid for it, and cer- 
tainly tipped for it; they see to that (not in 
the shops). 

The dream and the ravishment of Paris is 
the cooking; and part of the dream is that 
within the compass of my week | began to 
dream of a plain, wholesome cut off the joint 
in England. One misses, in the Paris restau- 
rants, something to bite. In England, be it 
joint, fish, or game that you order, it is joint, 
fish or game that you eat. In Paris it appeared 
to me that from one’s portion the joint, fish, 
or game might very well be left out (and 
sometimes I think is). It is the sauces and the 
embellishments that matter. 


HEY matter very much, and they are a 

dream anda ravishment. I will speak only 
of one example. It gave me the best dinner 
I had had in Paris, and this, singularly enough, 
was the dinner I never got. I had the felicity 
to discover one of those “‘tiny, quiet little 
places,”’ which every writer on Paris discovers, 
and the location of which, lest it should be 
spoiled, every writer on Paris declares that 
“wild horses would not drag from him.” It 
is a stupid cliché and always annoys me. The 
very tamest horses, broken-down old screws, 
would have a thing like that, or anything else, 
out of me long before I was hitched up to them. 
Moreover, if one has been delectably enter- 
tained by the proprietor of a restaurant it ap- 
pears to me curmudgeonly and of ill return 
not to benefit him by recommending him. I 
would recommend the little restaurant that 
I discovered, but I found my way about Paris 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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“The white wonder of her hand—” 


4 VERY great poet once wrote this line, describing one 


of the fairest of his heroines. 


“The white wonder of 


her hand—”’, In those few words the poet portrayed the whole 
woman. One knew at once that she wasall delicacy and grace. 

A single detail can mar the immaculate effect of your love- 
liness. Rough hands, blemishes on the skin, coarse pores, 
lax wrinkles—are the signs of neglect which belie the per- 
sonality of a gentlewoman. Keep yourself always exquisitely 
cared for! Soft hands, scrupulously kept, carry a pleasant 
message of personal daintiness. A clear skin, fresh and fine, 
is proof of nice grooming and meticulous care. 


Elizabeth Arden has developed 
a scientific method to make each 
detail of yourloveliness quite per- 
fect. Her treatments and exquisite 
preparations correct every fault of 
the skin, build up beauty ona sure 
foundation of firm muscles, quick 
circulation, radiant well-being. 

Every conceivable requirement 
for perfect grooming, Elizabeth 
Arden has foreseen. She has cre- 
ated creams to nourish and soften 
the skin,tonics to refreshand firm 
it,astringentsand oils that restore 
the contours—a corrective for 
every least fault. Her famous prep- 
arations are specialized —each 
one is formulated tosupply some 
particular want of a fading or 
hungry skin. These preparations 
are used in thetreatments given in 


Elizabeth Arden’s Salons. Use 
them at home, according to Eliza- 
beth Arden’s method, and make 
your skin and hands fair, smooth 
and lovely. 

The Elizabeth Arden Exercises 
for Health and Beauty are the 
very foundation of loveliness. 
For these scientific movements, 
created especially for women, put 
every part of the body in happy 
working order. Beauty is im- 
possible without perfect health. 
Elizabeth Arden’s Exercises de- 
velop beautiful proportions, nor- 
malize the weight, and stimulate 
every bodily process which con- 
tributes to a clear, healthy skin. 
Don’t wait, but send immediately 
for the Beauty Records. ($12 for 
the complete set). 


If you cannot come to Elizabeth Arden’s Salon for treatments 
write for her booklet ‘* The Quest of the Beautiful,’’ which 
outlines the correct method for caring for the skin at home. 


For the skin 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts 

into the pores, removes all impurities. 
» $2, $3. 

Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 

firms and whitensthe skin.85c,$2,$3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. The 
best deep tissue builder. Excellent for 
a thin, lined or aging face. $1, $1.75, 
$2.75, $4.25 

Venetian Special Astringent. Braces 
relaxed muscles, restores the contour. 
$2.25, $4. 

Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open 
pores, corrects their laxness, refines the 
coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 

Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Nour- 
ishing and astringent. Erases fine lines, 
makes the skin smooth. Excellent after- 
noon treatment. $2, $3.50. 


For the hands 

June Geranium Soap. Exquisite soap 
softens and cleanses the skin, blandan 
healing. 50c; $3 a box of 6. 
Venetian Hand Cream. Tobe 
smoothed on the hands after washing; 
keeps them smooth and soft. $1. 
Venetian Milk of Almonds. A pre- 
paration, made of oil from crushed al- 
monds. Nourishes and firms the hands. 
keeps them white and lovely. $2.50. 


Venetian Velva Bath. A cream soap 
with oils and oatmeal, to be squeezed 
from a tube! Wonderfully cleansing. 
For the bath and the hands. Tube $1.50. 


Venetian VelvaLiquid. A fragrant lo- 
tion to be patted on the skin after bath- 
ing. Cools and smooths the skin, keeps 
it soft and satiny. For bath and hands. 
$1, $2.50. 


Postage paid on mail orders exceeding $10 


The Arden Venetian Preparations and chic Babani Perfumes are on sale at 
the Elizabeth Arden Salons and also at 1000 smart shops all over the world 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-CG FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


London: 25 Old Bond Street 


Washington: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 





Paris: 2 rue de la Paix 


Boston: 192 Boylston St. San Francisco: 233 Grant Ave. Detroit: 318 Book Bldg. 
Atlantic City: Ritz-Carlton Hotel 





























—though never before advertised 
is already well known to count- 
less women all over the world. as 
the golden secret for beauty and 
youthful appearance. 


Wrinkles, sallow skin, sagged 
chin lines, terrors for almost every 
woman, were unknown to the in 
comparable 


Ninon de Lenclos 


age of 70, was still 
France's most admired and courted 
beauty The methods by which 
Ninon de Lenclos was able to main- 
tain youth and beauty indefinitely, 
unmarred by operations or abusive 
treatments, were as simple as Na 
ture. and as effective. Her 


Secret of 
Youthful Beauty 


who. even at the 





now known, is made available to 
every woman, at any age, through 
the ORTOSAN method. he 
science of this method shows you 


how to meet the requirements of the 


colloidal organism of the body, and 
sulely this knowledge is the key to 
youth The ORTOSAN method 
may be practiced at home by every 
one, without inconvenience or 
training. It offers a genuine safe 
guard to every woman in social and 
business life, against fading, sun- 


burn and countless skin troubles 
and start new 
The complet« 
treat 
had for $8 (special prix 
months onl 


Relieve clogged pores 
ite for cells and colloids. 


ORTOSAN method tor six weeks’ 
ment may be 
the 


summer 





cluding the first medically correct ¢ 
i the publ'c, treating ! 
of the cells and their 
correct scientific treatment 


after three weeks’ 
satisfied, 
inded 


Our guarantee If 
treatment ORTOSAN has not 
return and money will be ret 


ORTOSAN COMPANY, Inc 
2255 Broadway, New York 
81st St. Building 


Copyright 1924. Ortosan Co , Inc 
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What Did 
She Do to 
Win Him? 


How a demure 
little wren of a 
girl was changed 
almost overnight 
into an attractive 
Bird-of-Paradise 
woman—how she 
who had _ been 
neglected by her 
young men ac- 
quaintances sud- 
denly became a 
center attrac- 
tion, and within 
a few weeks the 
radiant bride of the 
man she had loved 
in vain for years— 
theme of 
received 
Hundreds 





of 


this is the 
a letter 
today. 

of other letters just 


as wonderful have 


come to us volun- 


Just 10c in stamps with your 

name and address on the 

margin of this page will bring 

this little book to you, post- 

Pp. in plain wrapper. 
Knowledge is Power. Send 
your dime today. 


LOGY PRESS 


Dept. 14H., 117 S. 14th St, St. Louis 
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at night by chance and by memory and though 
I could take you to this restaurant it would 
be useless and abominable to put me through 
the wild horse business, because of its postal 
address I have no idea. 

We discovered this place, my brother and 
I, and we ate there. of fish and of an entrée, 
fish and entrée the like of which I had never 
before imagined and the taste of which 
caused me, as the apple caused Eve, the 
knowledge of good and evil (in cooking)— 
caused me, I mean, for the first time in my 
life, the realization that there is cooking as 
a process of removing food from the raw 
state to the fired, and cooking as a work 
of creation and of art. But what, thus edu- 
cated, caused in us the liveliest interest and 
craving as we ate, was the sight, right before 
our eyes, of the little proprietor preparing 
with his own hand a dish for another person. 
The dish was brought to him from the kitchen 
and appeared to be a woodcock, or some such 
small game, beautifully cooked and ready for 
eating. But only cooked—not yet a work of 
art. The proprietor fastened upon it and for 
fifteen minutes exercised upon it the mysteries 
and the marvels of his guile. He cut it up, he 
poured upon it wine from half a dozen bottles 
and essences from half a dozen pans, he stirred 
it and he rocked it and he crooned to it; he set 
fire to it and flames of exquisite blue mounted 
from it and etherialized it. Finally, with an 
inefiable air, he tasted it. Had it not satisfied 
him, he would have hurled it, I am sure, 
through the window, as a poet, dissatisfied, 
would hurl in the fire his manuscript, or an 
artist his canvas. But he was satisfied. The 
taste caused upon his face the look that Keats 
might have had upon his face when he read 
through his ‘Ode to the Nightingale”? and 
found that it was good, and he took it to the 
patron who had ordered it and reverently 
placed it before him; and we watched that 
patron eat it—he ate it for the most part with 
closed eyes as one in a dream, and well I could 
believe that it demanded the shutting away 
of all gross and earthly sights. 


HERE struck my brother and me a simul- 

taneous thought. We said, in voices hushed 
and deeply moved, “To-morrow we will return 
to this res—to this temple, and we will request 
that propri—that artis t, to prepare for us that 
dis—that creation.” 

We did. At least we returned and we re- 
quested; but the French in which we requested 
that dish did not produce that dish: the 
curse of that lamentable affair at Babel was 
upon our request and vitiated and nullified 
it. 

I made the request. My French is nothing 
to make a fuss about and I learned up the 
request from a phrase book before we started. 
What I intended to say was, after compli- 
ments, that we had been there the previous 
evening, had dined excellently. and desired 
now to have made for us the same dish as we 
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had then seen prepared. By ingenious tacking 

together of sentences from the phrase book 
I had this so that even a French child could 
have understood it; but when I stood up in 
that tiny restaurant, everybody watching me 
and everybody listening to me, and tried to 
give it to the proprietor, it fell to pieces in my 
mouth and all I could get hold of, and most 
desperately clung to and repeated, was one 
of the five words with which the British Army 
during the Great War conversed freely and 
easily with the people of France. Every 
one who was out there knows what the five 
words were, “ Bon,” “‘ pasbon,” “meme chose,” 
‘““combien?” and, written phonetically, “san 
ferier.’ With oui and non thrown in, the 
British Army could ask, buy, flirt, gossip, in 
short commune with the natives as to the 
language born. 

Well, the word that I in my sad plight. 
hot, red, confused, in that restaurant clung 
to was “‘meme chose.’ I was out of my 
depth and drowning with the first half of the 
first sentence from my phrase book, and I 
clung to and repeated a hundred times that 
what we had come for was the “meme chose” 
dish we had seen prepared on the previous 
night. The proprietor, unquestionably one 
of those whom my friend earlier referred to 
would have declared incapable of understand- 
ing his own language, for a very long time 
certainly did not understand mine. I ‘‘meme 
chosed” him for perhaps the twentieth time, 
and suddenly the beautiful light of intelligence 
broke across his pleasant face. A hundred 
ouis and certainements were poured upon me; 
triumphant I retired to our table, and tri- 
umphant and in exquisite elevation of our 
gastronomic souls, my brother and I waited 
for that “meme chose” dish. 


E NEVER got it. The dinner we got, 

the dinner into which the proprietor inter- 
preted my French, was the ‘“‘meme chose” 
dinner we had ordered and eaten on the 
previous evening. . 

You can imagine, at least if you are of dis- 
position harsh, sour, embittered, contuma- 
cious, you can imagine what my brother said 
to me. All I said to my brother was: “Well, 
why the heat in our hotel, didn’t you do the 
asking?’ 

On the following day we were due to leave 
Paris and we left. Yes, the best dinner I had 
in Paris was the one I never got. 

Well, well, that is, with me, nothing new. 
I invariably enjoy most the things I don’t get, 
and the places I don’t visit, and the people 
1 don’t meet. 

The most impressive thing I saw in Paris 
was the tomb of Napoleon. The most curious 
thing that I remarked in Paris was that I 
saw very few—hardly any—children.  Per- 
haps I didn’t go to the right places. Ihope 
that was it. Happy the country that has no 
history, but unhappy the land that has no 
children. . 


MEYER INTERVIEWS 


THE COUTURIERS 


(Continued from page 46) 


occasion for which clothes are needed. I 
start with costumes and end by the grande 
toilette for formal functions. It always sur- 
prises me to hear people say, ‘Your most 
elaborate evening gowns are too plain for full 


dress occasions,’ yet, when I dress a woman for 
a court ball, for instance, she succeeds in 
looking more elegant and chic, especially if 


she is the possessor of fine jewels, than most of 


the gorgeously dressed women about her. 
There is no need to be decked out like a Christ- 
mas tree to have people say one is well 
dressed, for nothing is more dé modé than being 


overdressed.’ 

My next visit took me to the Rue Royale, 
where 1 intended “interviewing” Captain 
Molyneux. Luck favored me. 1 found him 
disengaged, in fact I caught him just in time, 


for in a very few days he will have to close 
his doors and concentrate on new models. 
‘To design a collection, unassisted, is 
arduous work,”’ Captain Molyneux assured 
me. Though he had so far not started, he had 
evidently been studying the subject very 
carefully and was full of enthusiasm. Edward 
Molyneux is an extremely able young man, 
very persevering, as has been proven, and 
possessed of exceptional tas te Practical 
knowledge of a smart woman's needs, com- 


bined with good taste, is the cause of his suc- 
He follows, on modern lines, in the foot- 
steps of his compatriots, Worth and Redfern, 
whose houses were established by Englishmen 

Molyneux assured me that he doesn’t 
really know what his models will be like. “I 


cess. 


hope they will be good,” he said. ‘‘They will, 
of course, remain very simple in line. They 
will develop as I go along.’ (It seems to me 
I've heard this formula before, in other houses.) 

“T shall keep the waist-line low. No at- 
tempt shall be made, at least by me, to dis- 
lodge it from its present position. Yes, I’ve 
heard that too—some houses mean to raise it, 
in fact women are to be provided with two 
distinct waist-lines, one quite low down, the 
— high up under the armpit. Personally, 

I don't believe in, nor do I care for, the Dire< 
toire line. Anyway, it will take quite a while 
before it becomes popular again. No, 
don’t consider a change of skirt length. 
skirts will remain abbreviated. They suit the 
type I sponsor. Nor will I change my neck 
line, at least not deliberately, though certain 
materials and the cut of a model often lead 
one to new developments. When I design, 
I have in mind the occasion for which the 
gown is made, and my aim is to have it suit- 
able and practical for this occasion only. If 
I achieve this result, the gown is certain to be 
a success. 


My 


THE MOLYNEUX LINE 


7 O, certainly not—no robes de style for me. 
though I have often taken ideas from 
some period gown. My clients only care for 
the simplest of lines, and as long as they expect 
them of me I shall not change my style. 
“Will you tell me something about ma 
(Concluded on page 115) 
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*Mum’”’ 
is the word! 


No girl can be popular unless 
she protects herself against the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration, 

**\Ium” is the word! “Mum” 
prevents the odor of perspiration 
and other body odors. It is alg 
used with the sanitary pack—it} 
so safe. “Mum” is 25¢ and so 
everywhere. . 

SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to know of two othe 
important toilette essentiz ils , SO we make 
this Special Offer: 25c “Mum”: a¢ 
“Amoray” Talc, the Powder Perfume 
rich i in rare and costly fragrance; and ris 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit, the quick, safe 
way of removing hair—$/.25 worth for $i 
postpaid. Or “‘Mum” and “Amoray’— 
J0c¢ worth for 40c postpaid. 


Please give your dealer’s name and 
—— 
m Mfg. Co. 


1117 pa ao Street 
Philadelphia 














After Sun, Wind 
and Dust — Murine 


In summer the EYES frequently 
become blood - shot from the irti- 
tating effects of wind and dust. 
Murine relieves this unattractive 
condition almost immediately, as 
well as eye-strain caused by the 
glare of the sun. 


To look your best after motoring 
or outdoor sports, use Murine. Its 
soothing, refreshing and beauti- 
fying properties make it invaluable 
to vacationists. 


If used night and morning, Murine 
keeps the EYES in a clear, bright, 
and healthy condition. Contains 
no belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. 
Send today for your free copy of owt 
helpful illustrated book on Eye Care. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 
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A. delightful book- 
let that will aid you 
in choosing your 
Autumn hat. 


FREE. Send for it. 












Our local representa- 
tive will especially 
feature PAIGE 
HATS during the 
FALL FASHION 
OPENING 


August 
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Certainly! His name 
and address if you 
want it! 


pig? 


29 West wa Street 
New York 


103 Rue Lafayette 




















In Paris: 





















































Banished 
in 
1S: minutes 


Tourists returning 
from Europe first 
brought to this country 
the tint which in 15 min- 
utes banishes gray hair 
permanently. Today In- 
ecto Rapid, Notox, created 
by science expressly for 
coloring the sensitive or- 
ganism of human hair, is 
available to every Ameri- 
can woman. 

Inecto Rapid, Notox, is 
specifically guaranteed to 
reclaim permanently the 
original color of gray, 
streaked or faded hair. It 
may be had in 18 shades, 
from radiant blonde to 
raven black; and even un- 
der the closest scrutiny its 
application cannot be de- 
tected. It will neither rub 
off nor be affected by sham- 
pooing, permanent wav- 
ing, curling, salt water, 
perspiration, sunshine or 
Turkish or Russian baths. 
The highest class Hairdressers from 
coast to coast use and endorse Inecto 
Rapid, Notox, as do the many thou- 
sands of American women who apply 


it with invariable success within the 
privacy of their own homes. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full partic- 
ulars about Inecto Rapid, Notox, and 
our Beauty Analysis Chart J-26 


INECTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and Salons 
33-35 West 46th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Sold by best Beauty 
Shops, Drug and 
Depa;tment Stores 
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terials?” I said. “Are there any startling 
novelties?” 

“T don’t quite know what is needed to 
startle you.”’ Molyneux replied, “but plaids 
in some cases are pretty loud. Somehow, | 


believe we shall have a plaid season, for plaids 
are made in wool materials, in silks, and a 
great many striking combinations are carried 
out in velvet. The spring patterns, crépes and 
chiffons, have been transposed into winter 
materials, and are sure to be very successful 
I sponsored ‘radium panne’ last season and 
shall use it again extensively. This material 


originally was made by Ducharne. es, 
Ducharne supplies a great many of my 
textures. 

“New embroideries? Certainly, but less 


beading—at least I shall use beads in quite a 
new manner. They must not look like beads, 
just as brocade must not resemble the old 
fashioned sort, and must be as supple as crépe 
romain and in some cases quite transparent 

‘A collection of interesting documents has 
been brought back to me from Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, et cetera. I've given them 
models to houses like Ducharne and Coudurier 
and expect marvelous results. So far, Ive 
only seen advance pattern No, printed 
crépes have been done to death. I shall make 
no more use of them. 

Just as I was leaving the establishment, I 
remembered [ had meant to have a long talk 
with Captain Molyneux on the subject. of 
pajamas. For it was he who originally started 
the modern craze for this attractive and exotic 
looking garment called “pajama” (glorified 
pajamas, of course). Callot has always shown 
a few Oriental caeued models in their col- 
lection; so have Lelong and Patou, but, some 
how, Molyneux, who made a special feature of 
his famous English teagown and its modern 
development, the trousered lounge gown, 
seems to be the authority on the subject 

“Ves,” he said, “we have had a tremendous 

success with this style of negligée. Pajamas 
are nowadays quite the thing for private 
dinner parties. They consist of ensemble- 
a combination of a long coat, sometimes quite 
elaborate, worn over a dressy set of pajamas. 
They suit the modern women with bobbed 
hair, are boyish and young, and fit into the 
picture. I have started designing quite a 
number for my winter collection, and mean to 
emphasize their imports ince and feature them. 
I shall design some in velvet trimmed with fur 
and embroideries.” 

‘Have you céased 
elaborate chiffon teagowns?” 1 asked. 

* Not entirely, only they are no more shown 
in my collections. They are only ordered by 


as 


making any of your 


a few women of the large and mature type 
You wouldn't want to see such ladies in 
pajamas, would you? However, there are 
very few women nowadays who are stout, 
now that slimness is the fashion.” 

Though I was fully aware Madame Louise 
boulanger would not tell me what her actual 
plans were for next winter, neverthel 


I decided to call on her in hopes. 


CREZ MADAME BOULANGER 
EFORE starting out for the rue de Berri, 
I had found it wiser to telephone to 
Madame Guilmet and tind out if Madame 


Boulanger would receive me 

Come at once,” was the encouraging re 
ply. ‘‘Madame Boulanger is closeted with 
Mr. Bianchini, inspecting the new season's 


but by the time you get here she will 
to see you.” 
afterwards 

* Bonjour, 


textures, 
be ready 
Shortly 
announced. 
you to-day?” 


I arrived, and was 
Madame, and how are 


“Miserable, not myself at all. The fact is I 
am positively furious. The different houses 
those who produce the materials we dress 


makers create our models with, have shown me 


their novelties and I am in despair. Faney 
five hundred francs a yard! What can be 
made with one, two, or even three yards? 
Nothing but a chemise! 

“On the other hand, clients will not pay 


higher prices, for they have reached the limit 
of their endurance. Our smart Parisienne, 
is nowadays unable to dress as well as 


anyway, 

formerly, owing to the high cost of living, and 
if she drops out what will become of Pari 
as the fashion center of the world? For 
eigners? Well, ves—-but my models have to 
be designed and worn by the Parisienne first 


THE COUTURIERS 
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business comes after that! Business, any- 
how—ne minteresse pas, and my work before 
everything has to be beautiful. I need in- 
spiration, business comes a long way after 
that! The textures I have been shown this 
season are more beautiful than ever before, but 
because of their cost can only be used for the 
skimpiest of tubelike little frocks. Now, you 
yourself are surely tired of this everlasting 
sameness: 
! paca her I was. 

‘Tf the mode has to remain as it is, because 
of the expense involved, one might as well 
give up dressmaking as an art, for it ceases 
to be interesting. 

“You evidently have planned new depar- 
tures,” T said. 

“I certainly have 
on an entirely new point of view. 


My collection is based 
I mean to 


upset prevailing fashions. Things can't go 
on the same forever. The public is tired of 


spending money on repetitions of the same 
sort of clothes. Quite naturally so. Of course, 
the change I plan only applies to afternoon and 
evening gowns. Street clothes, serviceable 
and practical, will always remain much as 


before; I haven't them in mind when I speak 
of new styles. They don’t interest me 
anyway. 


‘My collection will either please you, or it 
won't. It will spell success or failure. We 
shall see!” 

* But do you think, 
used to sti indardized # eg 
othe rs? 

“Ves, Ido. It may take me one season to 
persuade my clients, possibly two, even three 

but I shall eventually succeed in changing 
the mode. Who knows, my new collection 
alone may convince the public. I rely on 
feminine coyuetteric, on Woman's wish to be 
fascinating, for, after all, my collection is not 
only meant to be revolutionary—it will be 
also attractive. 

“La donna e 


asked, “ 


will care 


that women, 
for any 


mobile. Novelty makes 
women forget the fashions of yesterday. I 
am not afraid. Since I have been at the 
Charpentier Gallery and have seen the ex 
hibition of the modern painting named ‘Les 
dames daujourd’ hui, my mind has been 
made up. The painter's work seemed poor. 
It lacked tall The clothes were 
atrocious. What inspiration is there in a 
chemise gown, anyhow? So down with the 
chemise! 

“Certainly, 
factor if they to launch a 
Yes, I love designing for tall women. 
There is altogether too much catering to 
the needs of small women. As a result, 
tall women have to adapt themselves to 
models only designed pour la petite femme, 
which is a great mistake. It is such a priv- 
ilege to be tall, and should therefore be taken 
full advantage of. 

“What is it you want to know about the 
waist-line? If it is going to be raised? I 
consider the very low waist has had its day, 
but normal?—certainly not! Directoire? 
Hardly. The waist will shortly be discovered 
t a different place entirely. It will give the 
silhouette a new aspect. Where? Ah, that 
I can't tell you, but we shall not go back to the 
normal line, the one of ten years ago. This 
woul | be retrograding. 

*The materials I intend using are all supple. 
There will be quantities of metal tissues, 
woven metal threads, metal crépes, and there 
will be—metal prices! During the last few 
easons rich and magnificent textures have 
been excluded. They were not wanted 
Gorgeous effects had to be produced entirely 
of beads, and jeweled embroideries. Why? 
with such magnificent and splendid materials 
on the market. 

‘Anyway, I have decided to use these, 


women are a great 


fashion. 


beautiful 
choose 


and 


shall therefore need fewer embrcideries 
Brocades? You mean heavy brocades? 

wasn't aware they still existed. I've never 
known how to handle them, so, of course, 


have nothing to say on the subject. 

“Velvet certainly—soft, supple, and sump 
tuous. I can only repeat what I have said a 
while I've quite done with simplicity 
and poor looking materials. Let others 
continue on those lines, for I believe in 
‘beauty embellished’—never diminished 
i ‘chemise gown,’ nor do I 
that clothes designed for practical 
serviceable purposes can ever become 
rime factors in a woman's toilette 


ago 


especially not by 
belie ve 
and 
the | 
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Maternity Corsets | 


A A NL 


Fi Lane Bryant is the | 
Fil largest house in the world ‘4 
r| selling Maternity Apparel [4 
fr}, daily to thousands of ex- | 
| pectant mothers. q 
| The famous Lane Bryant || 
F{| Corset is the perfected prod- |i 
Fi uct of 20 years of expe- |; 
Fi, rience. It is the best corset || 
Fi in the world. Madeinour {3 
-| workrooms. 4 
f 3.95 6.95 to 12.50 {1 
LH! Jfunabletocall, writeDept. | 
H | K2 for Free Style Book 4 


Lane Bryant | 


| 21 W.38thSt. 26W.39thSt. |? 
| NEW YORK 
4 








| Hanover Place nr. Fulton { 
| BROOKLYN [ 
DETROIT /}: 
1452 Farmer St. _{f 
AY Ram Ta Ti ii 


| 101 CHICAGO 
101 N N. Wabash Ave. 




















Keep your complex- 
ion at its best 





AKING time, now, 

make the most of 
loveliness means that you can keep the 
youthful charm of a beautiful com- 
plexion through the years. Armand 
created the original Cold Cream Powder 
with a magic touch of cold cream in it 
—there is no other like it. Put it on 
and it stays. This powder is softer, 
finer, smoother, much more 


in every way 


to 


every day, 
your natural 


adherent, 
more effective than you 
imagine a powder can be. To its 
exquisite quality added the fra- 
grance of perfumes perfectly combined. 
To fine materials is added the Armand 
master touch that results in a powde 
that blends perfectly with flesh tones. 
Always $1.00 abox. Compactes, $1 


is 


Send 25c tor the Armand Week-end 
Package—contains eight of the Armand 
aids. Address Armand— Des Moines 
Address in Canada—Armand, Ltd., § 
Thomas, Ontario 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


- In-‘The - PINK: & ‘WHITE ‘ BOXES 









HARPER’S BAZA 
r see: . 
AKLAR b a So-caMed 


VALETTS ar “ “dandruff” 
— al Dandruff is as unneces- 


sary as it is unpleasant. 








So-called dry dandruff is 


POWDER and a 4 = almost always dead scales 

ROUGE . a a 3 from an undernourished 

scalp—oi/y dandruff is a 

, a superficial crust formed 4by 

2'» INCH and , dust and scales with the 
2 INCH SIZES excess oil. 

Thoroughly cleanse a 
nourish your scalp with the Tonic suited to your type and use Poma.. 
This treatment will correct the cause of dandruff and make your hai 
glossy and vigorous. 


q 
AKLAR 5 
7 

J 


Lapeer he Oil l The Dry Scal, The Tired Scal, 
MOST GRACEFUL qT e Oily Scalp: e ry Scalp: The Tire calp: 

. _ THE TONIC FOR THE TONIC FOR THE SPECIAL 
GREATEST VALUE OILY HAIR, astrine DRY HAIR, nour- REMEDY (for  fall- 
gent, nourishing, ishing, cleansing. Re- ing hair), —— 
. : > . “1: . , : ‘ sing. Removes’ moves dandruff. leansing. emoves 
Superlatives fit well in describing this new AKLAR creation—a ——_ tan. 8 @6€=€¢€=— hee Gee | on ee 
double compact of such thinness that it is just the thing for your bag; H. Y 
of such a lovely and graceful shape that it just snuggles into your ave JOU ; 

¢ : oe > E of ‘ Oily Hair? Ogilvie Sisters have a cleansing and health-giving 
hand—and heart; and so constructed that it holds more powder and Dry Hair? tonic for every type of scalp. Check your condition 
and send for their free booklet, ‘‘ Beautiful Hair by 


very much more rouge than any other compact. Falling Hair? OQ = =Common Sense Methods.” Expert, personal advice 
Dandruff? oO free. Dept. 14. 

















Full size mirror—full size powder tablet—extra size rouge 
tablet—two full size wool puffs—all are features of this Hahne’s At all leading New York department stores Gimbel Bros. 
Newark and also at Philadel phia 


new AKLAR “OVALETTE.” Packed in our distinctive , Frederick & Nel 
i rederic 
black and gold boxes. seca Seamey Se 


& Co. 
f : Brooklyn Halle Bros. 
In almost every good toilet goods department you will find the 2% City of Paris mei 
° ww: . aT an Francisco josep jorne Lo. 
inch OVALETTE, $1.50 plain, and $1.75 with border; and the 2- Scalp treatments Pittsburgh 
inch OVALETTE, $1.25 plain and $1.50 with border. If not at py centpedCnete ub The D. M. Read Co. 
Howland Dry Goods Co. 


» ° I 

your dealer, we will be pleased to supply you. , A, Bh Bridectart 

Reid & Hughes ww" Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
Norwich, Conn. aa Scalp and Henna Specialists Boston 


ADOLPH KLAR, 505 FIFTH AVENUE (Dept. 14) NEW YORK CITY 


5 East 19th Street New York City’ 23 rue de la Paix 308 Boylston St. 1106 Connecticut Ave. 
W. Paris Boston Washington 
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IN THE HEART OF FASHIONABLE PARIS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
? Rue de la Paix 


PEE SOI LMT RE IIT 


HERE does one get the smartest bags? Perhaps you may be looking for a very 
Which place is the best this season for special sort of antique shop. Or an American 
tailleurs? or sports clothes? or rather formal doctor or dentist. Or some quaint hidden-away 
evening gowns! ‘These are some of the ques- little place where one can pick up things essen- 
tions that will be answered for you at the tially Parisian at prices not beyond one’s means. 
Paris Office of Harper’s Bazar. Or, when shopping, you may simply desire 
The office is in charge of Mrs. van Campen to drop in for half-an-hour’s rest or to write 
Stewart and she and her assistants will wel- that neglected letter home. In any case, con- 


LSND I 


PO NE 


come you most cordially and give you any sort sider the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar at your 


of information you may require. service. 


INFORMATION ABOUT SHOPS # HOTELS SX RESORTS 
SCHOOLS & CONTINENTAL TRIPS £® RESTAURANTS, etc. 























